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TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


JUNE 17 TO 21, 1929 


With a distinct emphasis toward the equalization of in- 
dustrial and academic instruction in schools for the deaf, 
the Twenty-Sixth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf held at the State School for the 
Deaf at Faribault, Minnesota, June 17 to 21, 1929, inclu- 
sive, proved of great value to the members and delegates 
attending, numbering two hundred twenty-nine. 


Supt. Frank M. Driggs of Utah presiding, the conven- 
tion was called to order at 8 p. m. Monday, June 17, in 
Noyes Hall at the Minnesota School. Rev. H. O. Bjorlie, 
pastor of the Effata Church for the Deaf and Blind in 
Faribault, pronounced the invocation, after which Hon. 
Hadley P. Bell, Mayor of Faribault, greeted the visiting 
delegates. 

The official welcome was extended by Supt. Victor O. 
Skyberg of the Minnesota School in the absence of Hon. 
Theodore Christianson, Governor of Minnesota, who was 
unable to be present at the meeting. 

On behalf of the convention Dr. Harris Taylor of New 
York City, and Dr. Percival Hall of Washington, D. C., 
responded. Dr. Taylor, declaring that Faribault was 
known far and wide for her educational institutions, 
pointed out that the Minnesota School for the Deaf has 
always ranked high among schools for the deaf in Amer- 
ica. He praised the work of Superintendent Skyberg and 
commented on the success of Dr. James L. Smith, veteran 
member of the school staff. 

Responding to the welcome of Superintendent Skyberg, 
Dr. Hall stated that 73 graduates of the Minnesota School 
had been listed among the students of Gallaudet College. 
He spoke very highly of the students from Minnesota, and 
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lauded the callings to which many of them have devoted 
their lives. 


Mr. Driggs then delivered his address as president of 
the convention. In a masterly review of the progress of 
education and work for the deaf from their inception un- 
til the present time, Mr. Driggs outlined in panorama the 
efforts of the past in our special field and the problems 
that lie before us. The call to further increased effort 
was sounded with these words: 

Having advanced thus far, we dare not rest. We must enrich 
the curriculum and set up higher educational standards for both 
pupils and teachers. There must be sincere concerted effort toward 
the use of English and speech. Research must go forward. The 
cherished old must be cast aside for the wiser new—and we teachers 
of the deaf must qualify ourselves for this advancing program and 
become the inspiration for the progress that is inevitable. 

Theory and discussion were not by any means the 
dominant feature of the convention. The program com- 
mittee had arranged a carefully planned and inclusive 
program of classroom demonstrations for the week. The 
demonstration work in auricular training and rhythm was 
presented daily by Miss Margaret S. Kent of Maryland, 
Miss Maud Carter of North Dakota, and Miss Mary N. 
Bowen of Minnesota. The industrial side of instruction 
for the deaf was presented by Miss Cora Edwards of. Min- 
nesota in domestic art, Mrs. John T. Boatwright of Min- 
nesota in domestic science, Mr. P. N. Peterson of Minne- 
sota in sloyd, Mr. L. A. Roth of Minnesota in printing. 
Miss Clara E. Newlee of Chicago also gave demonstration 
work in health teaching and books. 


Language methods as presented to the convention were 
scheduled as follows: Sequence action, verbs and tenses 
by Miss Josephine F. Quinn of Minnesota; news items, 
language and symbols by Miss Mary N. Bowen of Minne- 
sota; incorporation, reproduction and description by Mrs. 
Arch Strong, Minnesota; ask, say, tell, dictation by Miss 
Margaret Hembrook, Minnesota; Croker, Jones, Pratt 
methods, by Miss Margaret Westervelt, Minnesota; cur- 
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rent events by Miss Sarah E. Lewis, Minnesota; sense 
training by Miss Dorothy R. Ziebach of South Dakota; 
silent reading for beginners and first grade by Miss Clara 
E. Newlee of the Parker Practice School in Chicago; 
‘*Vitalizing Language’’ by Mrs. Ota Blankenship of Ne- 
braska; ‘‘ Visible Arithmetic for the Deaf Child’’ by Mr. 
Harry L. Welty, Colorado; ‘‘Beginning Algebra Objec- 
tively’’ by Supt. F. W. Booth, Nebraska. 

At the general meeting, held at 11 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, June 18, Dr. Donald G. Paterson of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota delivered an inspirational and stirring 
message in which he declared that more industrial train- 
ing was the crying need in the education of the deaf to- 
day. 

Dr. Paterson was associated with Dr. Rudolf Pintner in 
the first scientific study ever made of results obtained in 
schools for the deaf. They prepared mental tests that were 
given to more than 2,700 pupils in all types of schools for 
the deaf. Dr. Paterson is the son of Dr. Robert Paterson, 
for many years principal of the Ohio School at Columbus. 
He has more recently been appointed by the National Re- 
search Council to committees on problems of the education 
of the deaf. 

Dr. Paterson said that academic instruction should be 
subordinated to the industrial capacity of the pupils. The 
academic curriculum of the schools for the deaf should in- 
clude only those literary subjects which are necessary to 
equip the child for ordinary social and business inter- 
course. 

This address was probably one of the most stirring ever 
presented before a group of instructors of the deaf. It 
was a straight-from-the-shoulder admonition against falling 
into a state of complacency concerning the existing system 
and results obtained in our work. 

The industrial section was opened Tuesday afternoon, 
June 18, at 2 o’clock by Mr. Tom L. Anderson, principal 
of the industrial department of the Iowa School. Mr. 
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Anderson took the chair in the absence of Mr. Harry B. 
Brown of the Mt. Airy School who was unable to be pres- 
ent. Mr. Brown was chairman of the industrial section 
and the program for the section was arranged by him. 
His address was read by Mr. Anderson. 

Questions were raised as to how the industrial work in 
schools for the deaf would compare with the work done in 
high and preparatory schools. As a solution to the prob- 
lem of meeting the ever changing modes of living that are 
evidenced in our social and industrial life, Mr. Brown’s 
paper presented a plan of investigation which he termed 
a cooperative study of industrial work in secondary schools 
for hearing and deaf pupils. This proposed survey, ac- 
cording to the suggestion, should extend over a period of 
years and be conducted in a way to get at certain helpful 
facts and conditions. The following plan was submitted: 


1. Two committees to be formed, one from each organization, 
(schools for the hearing and deaf) to have general charge of the 
study and be responsible for the collection of data. 

2. <A certain number of schools in each organization to be se- 
lected for intensive study. 

3. The particular points of investigation to be decided upon by 
the joint committees and be determined by conditions surrounding 
the schools. 


The codperative study, conducted jointly by educators 
from schools for the hearing and the deaf, should have cer- 
tain definite and desirable results. Among these are: 

1. Better understanding of the purpose of industrial education 
in the two different organizations and a clearer conception of the 
difference and similarities of the problems before us. 

2. A knowledge of the points of strength and weakness that will 
assist each in improving and making more efficient the work of our 
industrial departments. 

3. The definite collection of facts that will enable us all to form 


@ more accurate opinion regarding the two systems and to under- 
stand more clearly our own problems. 


Mr. Oscar M. Sullivan, of the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Re-education, then spoke of the work accomplished 
by the state in placement and employment supervision of 
the deaf. After reviewing the field of rehabilitation, Mr. 
Sullivan presented some suggestions on how that work 
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may be of direct service to schools for the deaf. His talk was 
followed by remarks on a recent survey of vocational train- 
ing for girls by Miss Hazel N. Thompson of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Because of its value to the profession as an original 
research, part of her message is given below: 


The importance of vocational training is being recognized in pub- 
lie schools, private schools and certainly in schools for the deaf. 
The distinctive need for vocational training is for social effective- 
ness and economic independence. 

The little hearing girl is at home until she is about seventeen or 
eighteen and learns to help her mother with sewing, cooking, and 
home making, some of which she learns at school and practises at 
home. The little deaf girl spends three-fourths of every year in an 
institution where she has little contact with home duties. Unless such 
things as sewing, cooking, laundering, home making, household dec- 
oration, personal hygiene and home nursing are taught while the 
girl is in school, where else is she to learn home duties? As shown 
by the study on Vocational Training for Girls, of 40 schools report- 
ing, sewing and cooking are taught in 36, dressmaking in only 29, 
meal planning in 26, laundering in 19, home making in only 8, per- 
sonal hygiene in 7, household decoration in 5 and home nursing in 4. 

As shown by these results are such courses being planned to meet 
the physical, economic, social and ethical needs of our girls? In 
meeting the physical need we must develop an appreciation for 
hygienic living; in meeting the economic need we must give an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the home as to the earning and 
spending of money and the management of income; in meeting the 
social need we must develop an appreciation of one’s obligations to 
the home and community; in meeting the ethical need we must help 
the pupil to develop the proper social contacts with fellow pupils 
and teachers, to develop the proper sense of responsibility and 
initiative in the spirit of service and loyalty, to develop an apprecia- 
tion of a high standard of morals. 


Miss Thompson suggested giving boys and girls in school 
a survey of the possible opportunities open to them, al- 
lowing the exploration thereof, and assisting them to se- 
lect the vocational course best suited to their interests and 
capabilities. The recommendations made by the commit- 
tee and discussed by the convention are 


1. The arrangement of courses to meet the social, ethical, eco- 
nomic and physical needs of the pupils. 

2. Requiring girls to take vocational work which will enable them 
to be self supporting. 


The remainder of the afternoon was given over to a 
discussion by Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Director of Special 
Education in Pennsylvania on the ‘‘Selection and Train- 
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ing of Industrial Teachers.’’ Dr. Reiter outlined a plan 
for securing qualified teachers among tradesmen who have 
capacity for professional development. 

The final part of the afternoon’s program was a talk by 
Mrs. Corinne Drake of the South Dakota School on 
‘* Available Free Educational Materials for Foods and 
Nutrition Classes.’’ 

In the evening Supt. and Mrs. Skyberg entertained at 
a delightful reception in the south wing of Tate Hall after 
which an hour of social dancing in Noyes Hall took place. 

The program Wednesday morning, June 19, followed the 
regular schedule. In addition, industrial demonstrations 
and discussions were carried on as follows: Household 
decoration, by Miss Hazel N. Thompson of Gallaudet Col- 
lege; cabinetmaking by Mr. J. M. Hatfield of Minnesota; 
special handicraft by Mr. John T. Boatwright of Minne- 
sota; a round table discussion of ways and means of im- 
proving industrial instruction led by Mr. Dean E. Tom- 
linson of Winnipeg, Canada. During the discussion, the 
lack of organization of trades teaching was cited as a 
primary defect in the system. Another fault is the ex- 
cessive correlation between household and trades which 
makes the trades teacher more responsible to the domestic 
departments than to responsible educational authorities. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Tom L. Anderson of Iowa, a 
motion was passed for the appointment of a committee to 
draw resolutions favoring better organization of industrial 
work and the unhampered advancement of trades teach- 
ing. The resolution was presented to the convention at 
a later meeting and adopted. 

Dr. John E. Anderson, of the department of psychology 
of the University of Minnesota, was the speaker at the 
general session Wednesday morning, his subject being 
‘‘Education and Training of the Young Child.’’ He 
pointed out that the modern trend in the education of 
children was the establishment of nursery schools for chil- 
dren of pre-kindergarten age. He said the period of the 
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greatest physical, mental, character and personality de- 
velopment is between the ages of two and six. He dis- 
cussed the handicaps of deaf children and voiced the hope 
that schools similar to nursery schools for the hearing 
would be established for deaf children. 

At 2 o’clock Wednesday afternoon Dr. James L. Smith 
of the Minnesota School was called upon to give an his- 
torical sketch of the convention. Dr. Smith is the only 
remaining member of the board of incorporators of the 
convention, which was established in 1896. Dr. Smith 
said in part: 

It is something of a coincidence that the first convention of the 
profession that I ever attended was held here at this school. It 
was the Conference of Superintendents and Principals in 1884. I 
have in my possession the registry book of that meeting, and among 
the names listed are those of distinguished educators of the past, 
such as Isaac Lewis Peet, Alexander Graham Bell, Edward M. Gal- 
laudet, Thomas Gallaudet, Job Williams, Sarah Fuller, A. L. E. 
Crouter, J. L. Noyes, J. N. Tate, R. Mathison, Z. F. Westervelt, 
E. A. Fay and Philip G. Gillett. 

At the meeting in Flint, Michigan, in 1895, steps were taken to 
give the convention a corporate and permanent existence. A con- 
stitution was adopted and officers were elected with instructions to 
take the necessary steps to have the convention incorporated. 


Through the able efforts of the president, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, the 
convention was incorporated by a special Act of Congress. 


Supt. Herbert E. Day of Missouri gave a brief review of 
the work of the National Research Council, after which a 
business meeting of the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals was held. 

At the general session Wednesday evening, Mrs. Blanche 
L. La Du, chairman of the Minnesota State Board of 
Control,;gave a most interesting address on the work of 
that body. Its duty is to look after the affairs of 18 state 
institutions with a total population of 14,000 persons. The 
board has three members and was established in 1901. 

Mrs. La Du praised the work of Supt. Victor O. Sky- 
berg, and stated that Minnesota was proud of her school 
for the deaf. 

Mr. C. J. Swendsén, a veteran member of the Board of 
Control, commented on the progress being made in the 
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education of the deaf and said he looked forward to the 
time when all states would have uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of charities and institutions. 

Following the addresses, the business meeting of the 
convention was conducted, with President Frank M. 
Driggs in charge. Dr. O. M. Pittenger of Indiana read 
the report of the resolutions committee. The resolutions 
contained words of appreciation for the welcome accorded 
the delegates by Supt. and Mrs. Skyberg and the staff of 
the Minnesota School, and for other individuals and or- 
ganizations codperating to make the convention a success. 
A resolution urging extreme care on the part of deaf in- 
dividuals who drive cars was adopted; the support of the 
convention to the National Research Council was pledged, 
as well as to the plan for summer schools for teachers. 
The importance of placing more emphasis on industrial 
subjects in the schools for the deaf and a suggestion to- 
ward raising the standards of the schools were noted by 
the convention. The members and delegates also went 
on record as favoring the advancement and development 
of Gallaudet College. 

Mr. Thomas Rodwell, superintendent of the Manitoba 
School, invited the Convention to meet in Winnipeg in 
1931. Mr. Rodwell stated, in proffering the invitation, 
that arrangements had been made with the Manitoba State 
College to handle the convention. The secretary, Mr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, read telegrams from Winnipeg civie or- 
ganizations urging the acceptance of Mr. Rodwell’s in- 
vitation. The executive committee was empowered to act 
on the invitation after due consideration. 

Dr. Elbert A. Gruver of the Pennsylvania Institution 
was elected president of the Convention to succeed Mr. 
Driggs. Dr. Thomas S. McAloney, superintendent of the 
Colorado School, was elected vice president; Dr. J. S. 
Long of the Iowa School was re-elected treasurer, and 
Supt. Ignatius Bjorlee of Maryland was re-elected secre- 
tary. The three directors chosen were Dr. W. L. Walker 
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of the South Carolina School, re-elected; Dr. Charles R. 
Ely of Gallaudet College, re-elected; and Supt. H. M. 
McManaway of the Virginia School. All the officers were 
unanimously elected. 

A spirited discussion on shop language and ways and 
means of securing better correlation was conducted by Mr. 
Arthur G. Norris of Missouri in the Thursday morning 
sessions, June 20. This was followed by a round table 
forum on the equalization of the status of industrial teach- 
ers with that of academic teachers, conducted by Mr. 
Nathan Zimble of Arkansas. 


At the 11 o’clock general session Dr. Frank H. Reiter, 
Director of Special Education of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, lectured on a three-fold 
subject: ‘‘What is Education? Why do We Educate? 
Whom do We Educate?’’ He showed that teachers are 
prone to overlook the paramount purpose in teaching, and 
cautioned against emphasizing subordinate features. 


Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet College, was 
the first speaker on the afternoon program. Dr. Hall gave 
an interesting discourse on recent tests conducted at Gal- 
laudet College, showing what conclusions might be drawn 
therefrom. 


At 2:30 o’clock Miss Lavilla A. Ward, supervisor of the 
deaf, blind, and defective speech classes in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin, 
spoke on ‘‘Day-Schools in Wisconsin’’ reviewing the work 
that is accomplished and the necessity for it. 

At 3 o’clock the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf held its business meet- 
ing, during which resolutions were read and passed, ask- 
ing that the Bell Telephone Company and the Western 
Electric Company codperate in inaugurating a better 
speech movement over the country. 


The Convention at this point adjourned to see the Na- 
tional Peony Festival on the campus of the State Colony 
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for Mental Defectives. Over 300 children participated in 
the colorful pageant which is an annual celebration. 

The industrial program included a demonstration of 
typewriting and business practice by Miss Cora Edwards 
of Minnesota, during the Friday morning sessions, June 
21, as well as a demonstration of the trade of beauty cul- 
ture by Miss Cecelia Plaisance of Minnesota. There was 
a round table discussion on ‘‘ Vocational Guidance for 
Boys’’ led by Mr. Tom L. Anderson of Iowa. The argu- 
ment centered about the need for occupational studies in 
the school curriculum. There was also an open forum 
on the value of aptitude and achievement tests as a device 
for measuring the relative standing of pupils. 

Dr. Henrietta V. Race, clinical psychologist of the Wis- 
eonsin Department of Public Instruction, addressed the 
convention during the morning session on ‘‘Mental 
Health.’’ Miss Race analyzed the psychology of social 
individualism, discussed emotions and their control, and 
explained that handicapped children are apt to concen- 
trate their attention upon themselves instead of upon 
their work and environment. This leads to inferiority 
eomplexes which prevent success and happiness. 

Supt. Ignatius Bjorlee of Maryland spoke on auricular 
training and rhythm work. He discussed the history, 
importance and value of rhythm in educating deaf chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Harris Taylor introduced resolutions that the con- 
vention request the Bell Telephone Company and the 
Western Electric Company to take steps to secure better 
enunciation and develop a speech consciousness among 
the American people. 

Appointed chairman of a committee to investigate the 
jiscrimination of insurance companies against deaf work- 
men, Mr. Tom L. Anderson of Iowa reported that the re- 
search of his committee had failed to find any evidence 
of such discrimination. He read a letter from the Ford 
Motor Company stating that the employment of a number 
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of deaf workmen had no effect on the compensation and 
insurance. 

The first session of the afternoon was devoted to a 
round table discussion on ‘‘Physical Education Among 
Schools for the Deaf.’’ Mr. Wesley Lauritsen of Minne- 
sota guided the argument which centered around a dis- 
cussion of whether physical education should be required 
of all children and whether credit should be given there- 
for. The convention passed a resolution urging schools 
to elevate physical education to a place on the curriculum 
and to require the highest type of scientific training and 
coaching. Boxing, wrestling and other sports were men- 
tioned specifically as to their respective values to a phys- 
ical education program. 

A pleasing discourse on art education as a fundamental 
part of the school curriculum was presented by Miss Bess 
Eleanor Foster, Art Director of the Minneapolis Public 
School System. There was also a demonstration of tie 
dye and batik work by Miss Geneva Llewelyn of Wis- 
consin. Miss Doris Winston, a pupil in the Iowa School, 
demonstrated her talent in soap sculpture, closing the con- 
vention program. 

The exhibits of industrial, art, and classroom work were 
varied and numerous. From Maryland and New Jersey 
to California, schools for the deaf codperated to make the 
industrial exhibit a feature of the convention. Iowa, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, North Dakota, Missouri and Minne- 
sota had large exhibits. Many other schools sent numer- 
ous articles, photographs, and samples of all kinds of 
trade work taught. Mr. P. N. Peterson, Mr. H. E. Bruns 
and Mr. John T. Boatwright, of Minnesota, were in charge 
of the placing of exhibits and credit is due them for the 
attractive displays and careful arrangement of the rooms. 

The convention delegates had the privilege of observing 
the radioear, a device for the discovery, development and 
perfection of residual hearing. The radioear in operation 
was demonstrated by Miss R. E. Dawes of Pittsburgh. 
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Many commercial firms placed exhibits to enable the con- 
vention members and visitors to view latest equipment, 
textbooks and paraphernalia to facilitate teaching. 

The social affairs of the convention were by no means 
the least interesting. The assemblages of the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity, Alumni of Gallaudet College and state 
groups, the Peony Festival, all contributed to make the 
week a most pleasant and enjoyable one. The weather 
was moderate and clear throughout the week. 

The report of the convention would be incomplete with- 
out a word about the Minnesota School band under the 
direction of Mr. Jesse M. Hatfield. The band played sev- 
eral selections prior to each general session of the con- 
vention and did credit to both the director and the school. 

The efforts of Supt. and Mrs. Skyberg and the faculty 
of the Minnesota School cannot be praised too highly for 
the splendid way in which the guests were entertained 
and eared for. Every convenience available was at the dis- 
posal of the guests. The city of Faribault threw its doors 
open. The Rotary and Lions Clubs of the city entertained 
the visiting members; the Chamber of Commerce pro- 
vided transportation to the famed Brand Peony Farms; 
a Faribault commercial firm sent an entertainment to the 
convention, and every effort was made to provide comfort 
for the visiting members, who left Faribault praising it 
as a first-class convention city. 


EDWIN G. PETERSON, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Pa. 


PROGRESS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF'* 


There is a wealth of meaning in these lines of Lowell’s: 


Every clod feels a stir of might; 

An instinct within it, that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly about it, for light, 
Climbs to a soul, in the buds and the flowers. 


All life is rooted in the past. Its progress everywhere is 
measured by the guideposts along the way and is de- 
termined by the something within that reaches and 
towers—the urge to a full expression of self-hood, whether 
it manifests itself in the toilsome building of the cham- 
bered nautilus or the majestic lift of the mountain peak. 
To evaluate the present we must see it in the light of what 
the past reveals. In the light of our to-days and our 
yesterdays, it is even possible to get a vision of our to- 
morrows. 

A bird’s-eye view of the course of development in the 
education of the deaf will, at the same time, give us a 
survey of the whole. We shall gain a more sincere ap- 
preciation of our splendid progress and a better under- 
standing of the problems that we face by thus taking an 
historical perspective. For that reason, I propose to pre- 
sent a few vivid pictures of the past in order to illuminate 
the present and throw our headlights into the future. 

In the dawn of our work, we find an era of doubt and 
disparagement, amounting, indeed, to the abandonment of 
the deaf to their fate. A flash view of the hopeless con- 
dition of the deaf in those long ago dark days is given us 
in these words of the Greek philosopher, Aristotle: 

Those born deaf always remain speechless and senseless. 

Even down to the time of Christ, this discouraging 
thought of Aristotle was voiced again by Lucretius, the 
poet of Rome, when he said, 


To instruct the deaf, no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them, no wisdom teach. 


*President’s address read at the Twenty-Sixth Meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Faribault, Minn., June 
17, 1929. 
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These gloomy conditions were made to appear even 
darker when St. Augustine, the great religious leader, de- 
clared, 

The deaf cannot be saved, for they cannot utter prayers. 

What a revelation would have come to these ancient 
leaders of thought could they have envisioned conditions 
as they obtain to-day! We must remember, however, 
that the favorable situations in which we find ourselves 
did not come of a sudden growth, but rather are they the 
slowly won product of a long evolution. The path of our 
progress has been and is a painful up-climb, for by no 
means have all the difficulties been solved. 

Some four hundred and fifty years ago, Rudolph Agri- 
cola astounded the world with the news that he knew of a 
deaf man who could write. This discovery seemed so much 
a miracle to the eminent Dutch scholar, that he was eager 
to spread it before the learned men of his time. A cen- 
tury later, Father Pedro Ponce de Leon of Spain, said 
to be the first teacher of the deaf, taught several deaf 
children, chiefly by oral methods, in the convent of San 
Salvador de Offa. Harry Best says of this great teacher: 


Great success must have attained his efforts, for in addition to the 
Spanish language and arithmetic, his pupils are reported to have 
mastered Latin, Greek and astrology. 


Three hundred years ago, Juan Pablo Bonet, also a 
Spaniard, had a number of deaf pupils and instructed 
them orally. He also invented and used a manual alpha- 
bet similar to that now in use in our schools. Almost 
two hundred seventy-five years ago, John Wallis, a pro- 
fessor at Oxford, exhibited before the King of England 
two deaf persons whom he had taught to write and to 
speak. 

For a time, these individual, sporadic discoveries led 
to an awakening interest in the possibility of rehabilitat- 
ing the deaf. It was a short-lived interest, however, and 
once more the deaf found themselves abandoned to their 
fate. 


Progress in the Education of the Deaf 


No organized, constructive effort was made to ameliorate 
their condition and there followed a long hopeless wait 
for those deprived of their hearing, until the first school 
for the deaf came into existence, a hundred years after 
Wallis had made his exhibition before the king. 

Then, and strangely almost simultaneously, schools were 
opened in France and in Germany. The school in Paris, 
at first a private enterprise, and the one with which we 
have become most familiar, was founded by Abbé Charles 
Michel de 1’Epée, a man who devoted his life to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. The name of this venerable teacher is 
held in deep reverence both in France and in America. 
He was the ‘‘Father of the Sign Language,’’ which lan- 
guage he used as a means of communication with his deaf 
pupils. It was in his school, a half century later, that 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet learned the art of teaching 
the deaf and, in consequence, brought to America the 
language of signs. 

The school at Hamburg, Germany, which at the in- 
stance of the state, was moved to Leipsic, was the first 
public state school for the deaf to be established. Samuel 
Heinicke, the founder of this school, was the ‘‘ Father of 
the Oral Method.’’ Dr. Best says of him: 


Heinicke was instrumental in bringing the oral method into favor, 
and in many respects, so far as its present use is concerned, may be 
said to be its father. He was in fact one of the greatest teachers of 
the deaf, and the influence of his work has been felt in no small 
measure in America. 


Almost immediately following the establishment of these 
two first schools, schools were opened in Edinburgh, Rome, 
Madrid and Genoa. 

While these schools were coming into existence in Eu- 
rope, individual efforts were being made to teach deaf 
children in America. One deaf boy was sent from Boston 
to the new school in Edinburgh to be taught, and other 
deaf children of wealthy parents were sent to schools in 
Europe to be educated. John Stanford, a minister of 
New York City, attempted to teach several deaf children 
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whom he found in the city almshouse. In Virginia a 
private school was opened and was continued with fair 
success for a few years. In 1815 this school was opened 
to the public at Cobbs, Virginia, but was closed within a 
year, reopened in 1817 at Manchester, Virginia, but again 
abandoned within a year. 

These were the beginnings. The deaf children of Amer- 
ica were still untutored and neglected. They were looked 
upon with both pity and sympathy, but were growing up 
without knowledge, without education. 

To Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet we must ascribe the 
honor and glory of being the founder of the first perma- 
nent school for the deaf in America. Gallaudet went to 
Europe in 1815, spent a year and more in the school in 
Paris, and returned to America bringing with him a deaf 
man, Laurent Clerc, one of the teachers of the de 1’Epée 
school. The school over which Gallaudet presided with 
signal success was opened to all the deaf children of 
America, but primarily for New England, at Hartford, 
Connecticut, April 15, 1817, one hundred twelve years ago. 

A year later the New York Institution became a reality. 
Two years thereafter Pennsylvania established a school in 
Philadelphia. Next came the State of Kentucky, whose 
school was the first purely state school, the others being 
sponsored by philanthropic citizens and receiving state aid. 

The glorious work continued, until to-day there are in 
the United States and Canada two hundred eight schools 
with eighteen thousand five hundred pupils and more 
than twenty-six hundred teachers. 

All of the schools established in America prior to 1867 
were sign language schools. The teaching of speech to 
’ the deaf children of America had not begun. In that 
year, however, the spirit of Samuel Heinicke, risen from 
the past, lived again, this time in our own fair country 
when two oral schools were established, one in New York 
City, the other at Northampton, Massachusetts. From 
this beginning, fifty years after the establishment of the 
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first school at Hartford, the number of pupils now taught 
orally in the two hundred eight schools for the deaf in 
the United States and Canada has increased to 14,246, 
or seventy-seven per cent of those now in school. 

At this point I want to present some data on the growth 
in numbers and percentages of the schools for the deaf, 
of pupils, of teachers, and of those taught orally. During 
the past half century the schools have increased in num- 
ber from fifty-five to two hundred eight, an increase of 
278 per cent; the pupils, from 6,627 to 18,499, or 179 per 
cent; the teachers, from 400 to 2,638, or 558 per cent; 
those taught chiefly by the oral method, from 430 to 
14,246, or 3,213 per cent. Half a century ago, 52 per cent 
of the teachers were men, 48 per cent women, 32 per cent 
deaf. To-day 21 per cent are men, 79 per cent women 
and 13 per cent deaf. Fifty years ago, 7 per cent of the 
pupils were taught speech. To-day, more than 77 per 
cent are in oral classes. Half a hundred years ago, there 
were five day-schools with sixty-one pupils. Now, we have 
118 in which there are 3,400 pupils, an increase of 2,260 
per cent in the schools and 5,473 per cent in children in 
attendance. 

These facts are shown in graphic form on the preceding 
page in the chart of comparisons in growth between 1879 
and 1929. 

Of the several significant facts to be gleaned from this 
picture, three are outstanding. Eleven times as many 
children are taught by the oral method; day-schools for 
the deaf have grown by leaps and bounds, while women, 
the on-rushing women, outnumber the men nearly four 
to one. 

About forty years ago there came into this particular 
field of education a dozen young men and women, who 
have through all the years devoted themselves to this 
work, watching always with keen and active interest the 
changing tendencies and the forward steps in the develop- 
ment of the education of the deaf. Most of these educa- 
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tors are listening in at this meeting. They are the 
de 1’Epées, the Heinickes and the Gallaudets of this group 
of enthusiasts. All of them are intimate friends of mine. 
A few months ago I asked them these two questions: 


1. What have been the forward steps in the education of the 
deaf during the last forty years? 

2. In your farseeing mind’s eye, what are the several forward 
movements in the education of the deaf to-day? 


Their composite reply to the first question was: 
1. Recognition of the fact that the general principles of educa- 
tion apply in the instruction of the deaf. 


2. Recognition of the necessity of trained teachers. 
3. The approach of the deaf toward normality. 


The reply to the second: 


1. Higher educational demands. 

2. Recognition of the value of spoken and written English as the 
best medium of communication in the education of the deaf. 

3. Research, 


The letters given in reply comprise a comprehensive re- 
view of our work. They are as follows. 


LETTER I 

1. In your opinion what have been the several forward 
steps in the education of the deaf during the last forty 
years? 

(a) A recognition of the fact that the general princi- 
ples of education apply in the instruction of the deaf. 
For a long time the world acted on the principle that 
there was education in general and education of the deaf 
in particular, and the two had no relation with each other. 
College presidents, eminent professors, superintendents of 
public education and others made it an invariable rule to 
park their intellects before they entered a school for the 
deaf. They would approve of the wonderful work done 
in a school for the deaf, when a little thinking would have 
convinced them that what they saw was in violation of 
all laws of God and common sense. Any darn fool who 
could use the sign language, would put his judgment, in 
regard to teaching the deaf, against that of the most 
eminent educator in the world and get by with it. 
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Immediately after the Civil War your forebears and 
other pioneers of the north tried to reconstruct the Con- 
federate States. The State of Texas, under the benign 
influence of a carpet-bag administration, complied with 
all the requirements for being taken back into the Union. 
Van Zandt County, Texas, was still undefeated. The citi- 
zens met at the county seat, and by vote practically unani- 
mous, decided that the County of Van Zandt would re- 
main out of the Union regardless of what the rest of 
Texas did. 

This is a true story of great historical interest, but I 
am using it as a parable. The lesson from this beautiful 
parable is that Van Zandt County, Texas, stood in about 
the same relationship to the great reorganization scheme 
of the United States that the education of the deaf stood 
to the great educational scheme of the world. 

(b) Recognition of the necessity for training. In the 
pioneer days there were giants in education, men and 
women who will always stand out as remarkable teachers. 
It is our custom in looking back over the landscape, so 
to speak, to see in the distance only those trees of colossal 
proportions, and we are prone to say that in this land- 
scape of the past, there were higher and better and bigger 
trees than can be found around us to-day. This may be 
true, but unfortunately for every one, of those magnificent 
teachers of the past, there were at least a dozen who had 
no training, no real educational scheme, and what they 
did in the schoolroom was worse than a crime. They 
blundered, and the great mass of the deaf went out of 
school without a knowledge of their vernacular, or with- 
out an understanding of the world. A few years ago 
someone said, ‘‘Oh Lord, we do not ask for any more 
Helen Keller’s, but oh God! please improve the race.”’ 
We have improved the average of teachers, and possibly 
we have just as many thoroughly good teachers as we 
ever had. 

(c) Forty years ago, it was assumed that the deaf were 
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queer and peculiar in their manner, and little effort was 
made to make them otherwise. To-day we are endeavor- 
ing to make them as nearly normal as possible. 

2. In your farseeing mind’s eye, what are the several 
forward movements in the edueation of the deaf to-day? 

(a) A recognition of the value of spoken and written 
English as the best medium for the education of the deaf. 
This is shown conclusively by the action of the Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals at Frederick, Mary- 
land, in 1926, and at the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals at Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1928. 

(b) The tendency to study the needs of the individual 
child and the endeavor to adjust educational methods to 
meet the needs of the child. In other words, an effort to 
ascertain what is right and most expedient, rather than 
to try to prove that what you are doing is best; or pass- 
ing through the emotional stage and entering upon the 
scientific stage as teachers. 

(ec) The endeavor to lessen the gap between the hearing 
and the deaf child by more scientific and earlier instrue- 
tion, looking probably to the establishment of nursery 
schools for the deaf. 

LETTER II 

1. As to the several forward steps in the education of 
the deaf, in the past forty years, I would answer as fol- 
lows: ' 

(a) The widespread adoption of speech as the pre- 
ferred method of instruction in schools for the deaf 
throughout America. Though this has been somewhat 
half-hearted in some quarters, those using speech with half- 
hearted results are on the defensive, which is significant. 

(b) The substitution of English for all methods of com- 
munication. This will have to be listed in answer to both 
of your questions, as perhaps speech will have to be so 
listed. 

(ec) The enforced recognition by the public that schools 
for the deaf are educational institutions rather than in- 
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stitutions of public welfare, asylums, orphanages, hospi- 
tals, ete. 

(d) The remarkable improvement in the pupil body, 
due to emphasis on physical education, and the develop- 
ment of athletics. This is no slight matter. From the 
standpoint of physical welfare, social development, char- 
acter development, the development of self-reliance, the 
development of a normal attitude in the child itself, the 
banishment of the inferiority complex in large measure, 
and the breaking down of barriers. 

(e) Unquestionably the development of the national 
fraternal organizations and the national insurance organ- 
izations among the deaf is an outgrowth of previous train- 
ing and development in schools. The training for leader- 
ship which has taken place in schools in the several lit- 
erary societies, social organizations, ete., has found its de- 
velopment and fruition in the national organizations above 
referred to and in the several state organizations for the 
deaf. 

(f) The idea of the development of residual hearing 
will have to be credited under the first question. But the 
development is yet for the future, because we have only 
touched the edges of it so far. 

(g) I do not know whether to list vocational training or 
not, but I rather think that it should be listed also. 

2. Among the several forward movements among the 
deaf to-day, I believe I would list: 

(a) The development of the scientific attitude toward 
educational problems by educators of the deaf themselves. 
By this I mean the adoption of the attitude of the open 
mind toward the numerous problems we face, the willing- 
ness to confer and consult and discuss dispassionately our 
several problems, as compared with the dogmatic propa- 
gandist attitude of a generation ago. This, I think, is the 
most hopeful sign. It is characterized by a desire to get 
assistance on and help from any source whatever that 
really offers assistance, and willingness to weigh evidence 
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presented, accept or discard methods or devices on their 
merits regardless of other considerations. 

The National Research Council Conferences would not 
have been possible a generation ago. 


(b) The recognition of the unity of all educational 
work. By this I mean the renunciation of the attitude 
that the problems of the deaf child are entirely dissimilar, 
unrelated to, different from the problems of the education 
of the normal child. You know that formerly we as- 
sumed that we alone knew anything at all about the prob- 
lems we face. We did not admit that anybody could tell 
us anything. We refused to accept, adopt or adapt any 
methods of procedure which seemed to arise outside of 
a school for the deaf. This attitude manifested itself in 
the assumption that nobody was qualified to become su- 
perintendent of schools for the deaf unless he had served 
for years in a school for the deaf. But that was the sine 
qua non. If a man came in any other way than by this 
straight gate, he was a thief and a robber. 


The same attitude manifested itself in the refusal to 
accept any methods unless they came from Gallaudet or 
Northampton. This accounts in large measure for the 
dearth of literature dealing with problems for the deaf 
outside the ANNALS. 

(ec) The raising of standards: 

1. For teachers. 

2. For classroom achievements in English, speech, his- 
tory or geography, ete. 

3. The insistence upon extension of courses both in 
state schools and Gallaudet, ete. This topic is a direct 
outgrowth of (b) above. We insist that our teachers 
and our pupils conform to standards set up in public 
schools and colleges. I think we can also say that the 
average is being rapidly raised on all of these points. 
The past produced outstanding teachers from time to 
time, but it is unquestionably true that the average 
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classroom teacher and the average classroom work is far 

above the average of even a few years ago. 

(d) Emphasis on ear training and the development of 
residual hearing. This includes, of course, not only specific 
training of the individual child but the use of ampli- 
fying instruments and the development of more accurate 
testing and ultimately the adoption of all classroom work 
to the needs of the child as determined by these hearing 
tests. I feel that we do not begin to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of speeding up the education of the deaf child 
from the better use of his residual hearing. 

(e) I think we shall also have to list the development 
of the day-school movement as a distinct and increasingly 
important factor in the education of the deaf. Whether 
desirable or not, is a matter of opinion. I believe there 
are a great many desirable features in this development, 
but it is coming. 

LETTER III 

In my opinion, the several forward movements in the 
education of the deaf in the past forty years are: 

(a) The introduction and development of oral instruc- 
tion. 

(b) The replacement of signs by English in instruction 
and general intercourse in the schools. 

(ec) The establishment of day-schools. 

(d) The elassification of our institutions for the deaf 
as educational. 

(e) The establishment of divisions of special education 
in the departments of public instruction and in the ed- 
ucational associations. 

(f) The awakened interest in:the hard-of-hearing child. 

I see in the future: 

(a) A more adequate and effective vocational education 
program for the deaf. 

(b) The successful development of auricular work for 
the classroom and the market place, with a free use of in- 
struments and aids to hearing in both places. 
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(c) Research as a practical aid in the amelioration and 
prevention of deafness. 

LETTER IV 

*‘In your opinion what have been the several forward 
steps in the education of the deaf during the last forty 
years?’’ This period covers a little more than my own 
experience. I will mention, however: 

(a) The establishment of the normal training class at 
Gallaudet College, which has furnished well educated and 
highly trained teachers for the deaf since 1891. 

(b) The establishment of a good normal training class 
at the Clarke School at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
which has trained a good many excellent teachers of the 
deaf. 

(c) The passage of a number of compulsory school at- 
tendance laws, requiring deaf children to be in school dur- 
ing the usual terms. 

(d) The incorporation of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, a strictly professional body of 
teachers of the deaf which holds regular meetings for dis- 
cussion and improvement. 

(e) A survey of schools for the deaf by Dr. Pintner 
and his assistants which brought out the probability that 
our deaf children are far behind educationally, and that 
while oral methods are satisfactory with bright children 
manual methods seem more useful with slow pupils. 

(f) A survey of schools for the deaf by Day, Fusfeld, 
and Pintner showing the need for better trained teachers, 
better school facilities, better mental and educational tests, 
and better speech teaching, as well as many other impor- 
tant results. 

(g) A proposal by the National Research Council of a 
very thorough study of practically all subjects dealing 
with the deaf in an educational and social way. 

The second question is, ‘‘What are the several forward 
movements in the education of the deaf to-day?’’ 
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(a) The building up of the industrial departments of 
our schools. 

(b) The raising of the educational standards. 

(c) The revising of curricula. 

(d) The awakening of our educators to the fact that 
deaf children must use and understand language before 
all things. 

(e) The hoped for studies to be made under the aus- 
pices of the National Research Council. This last, of 
course, comes under the first question also. 


LETTER V 

First, the period of schooling has been materially 
lengthened, making possible larger accomplishment along 
cultural and educational lines. 

Second, methods have become standardized, through 
process of elimination and selection. 

Third, teacher training has assumed importance to an 
extent to be required; and the summer schools in regular 
operation give supplemental training, with result that the 
best practices of the best schools are becoming the com- 
mon practice of all schools. 

Fourth, the work now requires the employment of 
school methods having as their supreme aim and purpose 
the equipping of deaf youth with a full and fluent com- 
mand of English for all its social and business utilities. 

Forward movement to-day will continue on lines of 
further development of present practices, with speech 
holding place of primary importance as the all-inclusive 
educational accomplishment. 

Devices for visualizing speech, now in prospect, will 
make possible recognition by pupils of their own speech 
defects, with self-correction but a matter of personal aim 
and effort. 

Research work already provided for will enlist pro- 
fessional workers in various lines in codperative effort 
looking toward solution of our outstanding problems. 
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LETTER VI 
Forward steps during the last forty years include the 


following : 

(a) Recognition by the State that the deaf are to be ed- 
ucated, not simply housed. 

(b) The change in sentiment that a low per capita cost 
is not necessarily something to boast about. 

(ec) More and better speech. 

(d) More English and more curtailment of signs. 

(e) Better qualifications for teachers and supervisors. 

(f) Better all-round physical care and more systematic 
medical examintions. 

Forward movements in the future will include: 

(a) Greater development of residual hearing. 

(b) As numbers increase, more scientific classification 
of pupils into schools or classes for the bright congenitally 
deaf, the hard of hearing, those deaf but with good speech, 
sometimes called semi-mute, those physically incapable of 
being taught through speech-reading, the mentally back- 
ward deaf, ete. 

(ec) Demand for better trained and better educated 
teachers, and also better trained and better educated su- 
pervisors. 

(d) More home-like surroundings for residential pupils. 

(e) Gradual elimination of signs from all progressive 
schools and absolute elimination of the words ‘‘dumb”’ 
and ‘‘mute.’’ 

(f) More variety of trades taught and better qualifica- 
tions for trades instructors for both boys and girls and 
more technical instruction. 

(g) A course in general manual training for every boy, 
and courses in household arts and science for every girl. 

(h) Education of the public in regard to the deaf. 

LETTER VII 

During the past forty years the schools for the deaf 
have made wonderful progress: 

In the teaching of speech and lip-reading. 
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In enlarging and enriching the curriculum. 

In the development of home economics. 

In establishing a sound system of physical education. 

In enlarging and improving the opportunities for voca- 
tional training. 

In the use of surgery for the removal of diseased tonsils 
and adenoids. 

In the organization of the N. A. D. and N. F. 8. D. 

In building modern plants for the education of the deaf. 

In enlarging and improving the old plants. 

In better financing of the schools. 

In giving better training to teachers. 

In the establishment of training schools. 

In organizing the profession for the study of advanced 
work among the deaf. 

In providing field agents. 

In recognizing the purely educational character of 
schools for the deaf and placing them in an educational 
environment. 

In bringing pupils into school at a younger age, and 
giving them a longer term of training. 

In truancy laws. 

In the establishment of high schools. 

In more extended opportunities for reading. 

In the development of rhythm work. 

Better facilities for athletic work and with greater em- 
phasis on it. 

The boy scout work and girls’ camp fire organizations. 

In the establishing of the Volta Bureau. 

In organizing the hard of hearing. 

In teaching lip-reading in the public schools. 

In discovering that deaf children are not very unlike 
others and educating and training them as such. 

In graduating pupils from schools for the deaf into 
schools and colleges for the hearing. 

In developing the social life in a school for the deaf. 

In bringing pupils before the public with entertainments. 
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In general publicity of the deaf and their capabilities. 

In greatly increasing their field of employment. 

In improving their conditions of living. 

In learning the causes of deafness and advising against 
certain marriages. 

2. Looking into the future there is bound to be a great 
advancement in the higher education of the deaf. They 
must and will have equal opportunities with the hearing 
for a higher education. 

Appliances to stimulate hearing and preserve residual 
hearing are coming into use and these appliances will be 
greatly improved so as to render better service to the deaf. 

Auricular training of a higher order will follow the use 
of these appliances. Better trained teachers will be put 
in charge of all industrial and vocational work and more 
systematic training with better accounting of the pupils’ 
time and energy will follow. New vocations will be de- 
veloped and the general industrial and vocational fields 
will be enlarged. 

Better methods of teaching speech will be developed and 
pupils will be taught to make more use of their speech out 
of school, although I doubt that a greater per cent of 
pupils will ever be taught speech than at present. 

Day-schools will be greatly multiplied and residential 
schools will be either decreased or used for the higher 
education of the deaf. I am thinking along that line for 
the ————— School just at present. The day-schools and 
the state school, both being under the department of ed- 
ucation, should be made to codperate, doing all possible 
work in the day-schools and using the residential school 
for high school and still higher education. 

States which cannot maintain a school for the higher 
education of the deaf and which do not have a sufficient 
number of pupils could combine with a state having these 
facilities and having a sufficient number. This will give 
higher education to the children at less expense and nearer 
home. 
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Nursery schools to study causes of deafness in young 
children will be established according to plan adopted at 
the recent conference at Washington called by the Na- 
tional Research Council. There will be follow-up work in 
all the states to see that the deaf have an equal chance in 
employment and that they are properly placed. 

I expect much good to come out of the proposed survey. 
There will be great development in properly placing the 
voice so as to produce natural speech and possibly to de- 
velop the musical sense. 

Rhythm work which is just starting will become much 
more general and out of it will grow orchestras, bands, 
etc. New schools will be erected on the cottage plan; 
more attention will be given to such trades as horticul- 
ture, floriculture, poultry raising, gardening and other 
agricultural pursuits which the deaf as well as the hear- 
ing can follow. 

The publie will demand the highest degree of service 
from these institutions in all lines. 

I shall likely turn out to be a poor prophet. Fifty 
years from now may tell such a wonderful story of im- 
provement in the education of the deaf that this forward 
look may not have been a look at all. But you are always 
welcome to my poor judgment and poor guessing. 

LETTER VIII 

Forward steps in last fifty years: 
(a) Speech. 

1. Voice. We used to accept whatever voice the child 
had and teach him to articulate. Few if any real 
changes were made in pitch or diagreeable quality. In- 
flection not attempted. 

2. Improvement in continuity and phrasing due large- 
ly to introduction of rhythm work. 

3. Auricular training is sending out a small percen- 
tage of pupils as hard of hearing who formerly were al- 
lowed to go through school as deaf-mutes. 
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(b) Language. 

1. There are higher ideals as to what can be accom- 
plished and higher standards of what is accepted 
(shown in the fact that there is no longer any use in 
my keeping a ‘‘funny book’’ for we seldom have 
ludicrous statements or such involved sentences that it 
is difficult to dig out the meaning). 


2. There is less memorizing of topics, definitions, etc., 
which satisfy the teacher but mean little or nothing to 
the child. 

3. Children are now taught to think out things for 
themselves and express their thoughts, instead of being 
crammed with a lot of useless statements, facts and 
drills. 

Forward movements of to-day: 

(a) Those in the profession are more interested in what 
is best for the child than in vindicating any particular 
method by which he may be taught. 

(b) There is a tendency all along the line to find new 
and better ways of presenting subject matter, rather than 
to accept and use methods used in certain schools simply 
because they have been used there for years. 

(c) There is a change in attitude toward the work 
which is going to mean a great deal in the next few years. 
Teaching the deaf used to be regarded as a work peculiar 
unto itself and the difficulties were magnified to such an 
extent that teachers were afraid to use natural language 
with young children. 

It is now recognized that the general rules of pedagogy 
and psychology apply to teaching the deaf as well as the 
hearing. In the more progressive schools children com- 
prehend and use language in the third and fourth years 
in school which formerly they would not have been al- 
lowed to see on the lips or in print until they had been 
in school seven or eight years, for fear that it was too 
difficult for them to understand. 


» 
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LETTER IX 

1. In your opinion what have been the several forward 
steps in the education of the deaf during the last forty 
years? 

In answer to the first question, I would say that one of 
these forward steps is the raising of the standards of ed- 
ueation in state schools; another is better equipped shops 
and better qualified trades teachers, and in consequence 
a higher grade of industrial education; another and more 
decided step forward is along the line of teaching speech 
to the deaf, as a result of better trained teachers and more 
thorough organization. 

2. In your farseeing mind’s eye, what are the several 
forward movements in the education of the deaf to-day? 

In reply to your second question, I would say that one 
of the forward movements of the present day is further 
to raise the grade of work in our elementary schools so 
as to bridge the gap between these schools and the col- 
lege; another is to make the deaf more proficient in the 
use of written and spoken English by using it; another 
is to raise the industrial status of the deaf by giving them 
better advantage in trade and technical instruction, either 
by enlarging the scope of the work at Gallaudet College 
or establishing a separate vocational school; and another 
is the raising of the social status of the deaf. 

LETTER X 

In answer to Query 1 I would say: 

More skilled teaching of language. 

More and better teaching of speech and lip-reading. 

Increased attention to the cultivation of residual hear- 
ing. 

Increase in number of teachers trained. 

Smaller number of pupils in classes. 

In answer to Query 2 I would say: 

Attention to research. 

Increased number carrying on education with normal 
students. 
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LETTER XI 

Forward steps in the education of the deaf during the 
last forty years: 

(a) The change in attitude toward the deaf and their 
consequent approximation toward normality. (A com- 
parison of old-time class photographs with present-day 
ones will demonstrate this. ) 

(b) The transfer of the education of the deaf from 
boards of charity to boards of education. 

(ec) The increase in oral teaching. 

(d) The increase in the number of day-schools. 

(e) The normal training of teachers of the deaf. 

(f) The use of rhythm, the training of residual hearing, 
and the consequent improvement in the voices of the deaf. 

(g) Improved theories and methods of industrial training. 

(h) The increased disposition to consider the education 
of the deaf as a part of the problems of general education. 

Present-day forward movements. 

(a) The closer affiliation of the education of the deaf 
with general educational movements. 

(b) Higher education along industrial lines for the 
many and along suitable academic lines for the superior. 

(c)) Utilization of all aids to hearing for those who can 
profit by them. 

(d) Earlier start in acquisition of language. Private 
teachers of young deaf children, and such schools as Miss 
Reinhardt’s have achieved results much better than our 
graded classes of older beginners. 

(e) The early use of reading, undelayed by trying to 
synchronize it with speech progress ought to help take 
up the ‘‘lag.’’ 

LETTER XII 
1. I should say the most striking development in the 


past forty years has been the improvement of teaching 
speech and lip-reading. This has been made possible by 
training teachers in the art of lip-reading and by re- 
ceiving pupils at a younger age. The development of 
speech and lip-reading has been accompanied or made 
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possible by the change in our institutions from homes 
for the deaf to schools for the deaf. I mean by this 
that in the early days pupils were received at a more ad- 
vanced age, many of them being sixteen and eighteen 
years of age when they entered and some remaining past 
the age of fifty. Now they are received very young and 
usually finish at the age of eighteen or twenty. 

2. The most pressing need requiring immediate action 
is a further improvement in the training of teachers and 
the development of a plan for their certification which 
would result in establishing higher qualifications. The 
greatest general need for the future is the development 
of a scientific spirit in our profession and the spending 
of large sums of money on research work which will pre- 
vent wasting large sums on inadequate and haphazard 
methods now employed. 

Now, may I conclude. 

What is the significance of these steps of progress, 
some already realized and others definitely forecast, as 
outlined by the leading men and women in our profession? 

Preeminently, they ruthlessly explode the theory of 
the wise old Aristotle that the deaf must be set apart as 
hopeless and helpless. They place our work within the 
eircle of the great educational system of the world and 
glorify it as a redemptive process, whereby the one-time 
outeasts of life are becoming socialized and humanized. 
They challenge our devotion to a bigger responsibility 
than we have known before. Since it has been proven pos- 
sible, it is now ours to so train ourselves that we may 
more efficiently train those in our charge for active par- 
ticipation in the everyday affairs of the world. 

They place greater and heavier demands upon us. 
Having advanced thus far we dare not rest. We 
must enrich the curriculum and set up higher educa- 
tional standards for both pupils and teachers. There must 
be sincere concerted effort toward the use of English and 
speech. Research must go forward. The cherished: old 
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must be cast aside for the wiser new—and we teachers 
of the deaf must qualify ourselves for this advancing 
program and become the inspiration for the progress 


that is inevitable. 
FRANK M. DRIGGS, 


Superintendent of the Utah School, 
Ogden, Utah. 


PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF! 


In what I say this morning I plan to be somewhat 
dogmatie since time wili not permit desirable amplifica- 
tion and qualification. For this reason some of my state- 
ments will seem rather extreme. If they should seem to 
verge on the ‘‘radical,’’ please be charitable and realize 
that my purpose is merely to raise question marks in 
your minds regarding present trends in the education 
of the deaf. 

As many of you know, I worked with Dr. Rudolf 
Pintner in the Ohio School, some 12, 13 and 14 years ago, 
trying to find out something about the mentality of the 
deaf and the effect of deafness on mental development. 
Since that time my work has been in other fields, but I 
have retained my interest in these problems and have 
tried to keep posted on all scientific studies which appear 
from time to time. I have been particularly fortunate in 
the past few years in being able to participate in the 
conferences on scientific problems of the deaf called by 
the National Research Council in Washington, and that 
has renewed not only my interest but my knowledge of 
recent developments. 

My main purpose this morning is to try to interpret 
some of the results which have been obtained from these 
scientific studies. 

As soon as a scientist collects his material, tabulates 


An address delivered at the Twenty-Sixth Meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Faribault, Minn., 
June 18, 1929. 
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and analyzes his data, and draws limited conclusions, his 
task is done. Very frequently his conclusions, being 
limited to the particular material, seem somewhat childish 
and futile. To avoid this outcome, I am going to take 
the point of view of the social philosopher and attempt 
to give my personal reaction to these results, and attempt 
to point out what I believe to be some of the implications 
of the facts that have been discovered in the past 15 or 
20 years. My purpose is mainly to raise question marks 
in your mind; not to settle any particular issue, but 
rather to suggest new educational policies, or rather, a 
change of emphasis in our educational policies in dealing 
with the deaf. In other words, how can the results of 
scientific study be used in modifying present educational 
practices in our schools for the deaf? I believe no one 
would deny the possibility of bringing about further im- 
provements in the admirable scheme of education which 
has been evolved during the past century. 

To make my remarks as pointed as possible I will 
direct your attention to certain specific educational prob- 
lems and will discuss each problem in the light of facts 
disclosed by scientific study. 

1. Classification of Pupils for Instructional Purposes.— 
The first problem is that of classifying pupils for in- 
structional purposes. What I have to say here is based 
mainly on what has been accomplished in schools for the 
hearing. A new movement has come into public education 
for the hearing, which is based on a recognition of in- 
dividual differences in ability to learn. It has been dis- 
covered that greater educational progress can be made 
with less waste motions by classifying children according 
to ability to learn. This is accomplished by putting 
bright children together in one group, average children 
together in another group, and dull children together 
in still another group. This method makes it more likely 
that bright pupils will proceed at a more rapid rate, 
average pupils will proceed at an average rate, and dull 
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pupils will make such progress as their more limited 
capacities will permit. Furthermore, we have gone beyond 
that point in educational policy and have developed spe- 
cial classes for those who are mentally subnormal. Instead 
of making these subnormal children suffer from a sense 
of failure as a result of their inability to make academic 
progress, we abandon the traditional academic curriculum 
and give them the kind of educational experience that 
they can be successful at from day to day. The teachers 
of the subnormal have long since given up any purely 
academic ideals, centering attention on the child and what 
he can do with his hands. 

Such methods can be followed in schools for the deaf, 
provided we have adequate mental classification. The 
non-language intelligence tests that are now available for 
the younger deaf children and the group tests for the 
older deaf children, say from 12 years of age and beyond, 
make systematic mental classification possible. Therefore, 
it is now possible to so organize a school that the bright 
child will not be hampered in his development by the 
presence of the dull child in the group. Of course, it 
goes without saying that a small day-school will have 
greater difficulty in adopting this policy, but the large 
school for the deaf should make great progress in this 
direction. 

Before this idea can be put into operation, it is neces- 
sary to explode what I believe to be a superstition held 
by many persons, both within the group of educators of 
the deaf and among educators of the hearing. I refer to 
the prevalence of a strong belief that, if you put bright 
children and dull children together in the same room, by 
some mysterious process the dull child will absorb some- 
thing from the bright child. As a matter of fact, careful 
observation indicates that this does not happen. As a 
usual thing, the teacher devotes most of her energy to 
the dull child, because his handicap is obvious, and she 
neglects the bright child, assuming that the bright child 
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will go on developing spontaneously. As a result of 
this neglect, the bright child tends to develop harmful 
habits of inattention and non-attention and self-amuse- 
ment. What happens in the public schools for the hear- 
ing may be happening and probably is happening in 
schools for the deaf, namely, that the really retarded 
children in our schools are the bright pupils, whereas 
those who make the most rapid progress in proportion to 
ability are the dull ones. This is a paradox, but many 
studies have definitely shown that the bright child de- 
velops these habits of inattention, poor habits of study, 
amuses himself, and actually makes less progress than his 
ability warrants; whereas, the dull child is pushed ahead 
at a faster rate than he can travel advantageously. 

2. The Capacities of the Deaf in Relation to Courses of 
Study—Until the extensive psychological studies of 
Pintner, Paterson, and Reamer, little was known concern- 
ing the actual capacities of the deaf before and after in- 
struction. These psychological studies have demonstrated 
the startling deficiences of the deaf in their ability to 
comprehend and handle printed and written language as 
well as an apparent general mental inferiority of the 
deaf as a group. The results hold whether the investiga- 
tions were concerned with the orally taught deaf child 
or with the manually taught deaf child. 

The average deaf child, regardless of age, years of 
instruction, or method of instruction, possesses language 
ability that is only equal to that of an average hearing 
child of seven, eight, or nine years of age. This con- 
clusion brings out in a startling manner the enormous 
handicap under which the deaf child labors in the ac- 
quisition of language. And it indicates that schools for the 
deaf must realize that there are definite limits to the 
amount of progress the average deaf child may be ex- 
pected to make in the acquisition of language. This should 
forestall the efforts of those who would sacrifice all else 
in their earnest desire to develop language capacity. 
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If the deaf were deficient in mental traits that involve 
movements, space perceptions, eye-hand codrdinations, 
ete., to the same extent that they are deficient in linguis- 
tie ability, then indeed would the educational outlook for 
the deaf be dismal. But such is not the case. In all tests 
and traits that do not involve auditory processes and 
vocal-motor activities, it is found that the average deaf 
child is only from two to three years retarded as compared 
with the average hearing child of the same age. Con- 
eretely, this means that the average sixteen-year-old deaf 
child after nine or ten years of schooling can not read 
and comprehend what is read better than an eight- or 
nine-year-old hearing child who has had only three years 
of schooling, yet he is the equal of an average thirteen- 
or fourteen-year-old hearing person in all tests involving 
rapidity of movement, motor control, spatial adjustments, 
eye-hand codrdinations, ete. 

The future course of education of the deaf should take 
its cue from these findings. That course must be steered 
in the direction of increasing returns. It is safe to say 
that the traditional academic instruction with emphasis 
upon formal grammatical exercises, physiology, geography, 
history, arithmetic, algebra, and Latin is largely a useless 
expenditure of energy. In short, the usual type of in- 
struction found in schools for the deaf, oral and manual, 
residential and day-school alike, has been along the lines 
of diminishing returns. A revolutionary change in point 
of view, in thinking, and in planning must take place be- 
fore the largest possible returns will be realized from the 
efforts now being put forth. 

Advantage must be taken of the fact that the deaf 
child is more nearly on a footing with his hearing brother 
in those motor capacities that are fundamental for in- 
dustrial success. The deaf child has a much greater 
chance of becoming socially effective if given a real op- 
portunity for thorough and adequate industrial training. 
In my opinion, this means that industrial training should 
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become the most important and outstanding feature of 
education of the deaf. 

Academic instruction should be subordinated to the 
more important work of developing to the utmost the 
deaf child’s chief asset—his motor capacity. Such aca- 
demic instruction as is given should be related directly to 
the problems presented in his industrial training work. 
English instruction should be stressed and closely cor- 
related with the shopwork so that the average deaf child 
will be thoroughly equipped for simple social and business 
intercourse. Silent reading should become the backbone 
of the academic curriculum. 

In this connection permit me to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the research work on reading which Dr. Arthur 
I. Gates of Columbia University has been conducting at 
the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes, New York City. Preliminary results indicate that 
when an experimental group of children are taught with 
the sole object of developing reading ability, they are able 
with only five months of instruction to surpass normal 
first-grade hearing children at mid-year. The average score 
for hearing children at mid-year during their first year 
in school is 10 on the Detroit Primary Reading Test. The 
average score of the experimental group of deaf children 
was 15. The average score of a control group of deaf 
children (similar to the experimental group in all re- 
spects except that of method of instruction, the control 
group being taught by the usual methods) was zero; all 
except one made a complete failure on the test. These 
results justify the hope that the linguistic ability of the 
deaf as measured by ability to read and understand the 
printed page may be brought up to normal. Should 
further work by Gates and his students demonstrate 
that this remarkable progress is maintained throughout 
the school careers of these children, then truly a miracle 
in the education of the deaf will have been achieved! As 
Dr. Gates points out, theoretically there is no reason why 
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language may not be taught to the deaf by means of the 
written and printed word. 

If his analytical method of learning to read continues 
to yield such favorable results when prolonged, then ed- 
ueators of the deaf will most certainly shift the emphasis 
from speech to reading as the primary objective of aca- 
demic instruction. 

If the day-schools are to function effectively, it seems 
certain that the ‘‘fixed idea’’ concerning the importance 
of speech must give way to a serious effort to give the 
average deaf child a thoroughgoing industrial education. 
Can this be done effectively by the day-school? It is 
difficult to see how the day-school can be converted into an 
industrial training school of any great worth or value 
since most day-schools cater to only a small number of 
children. Effective industrial training implies adequate 
floor space, many shops, ample equipment and many spe- 
cialists in the different branches of industrial arts. If the 
day-school relies upon the public school’s manual and 
vocational training departments for assistance in this 
work, it simply means that the average deaf child will be 
turned loose among hearing children in the industrial 
training departments to sink or swim without the guid- 
ance of teachers who are specially trained to instruct 
the deaf. 

If we turn to the residential schools, we find that they 
were among the first in the history of American education 
to develop industrial training work. Thirty or forty years 
ago the industrial training departments of our residential 
schools were abreast of the times. But to-day the ad- 
ministration of such departments appears to be in a rut— 
little or no progress seems to have been made. This is 
proven by the nature of the trades taught to-day com- 
pared with the trades taught thirty years ago. There has 
been little change. Sheemaking, tailoring, cabinetmaking, 
printing (hand typesetting and small presswork), paint- 
ing, baking, barbering, bookbinding—these are typical of 
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the trades that persist. But what of the opportunities in 
the industrial world? Few if any opportunities are now 
available for such general tradesmen. In fact, division of 
labor, labor saving machinery and automatic machinery 
have so completely revolutionized industry that the gen- 
eral tradesman is becoming a rare individual. Modern 
industry demands the specialized operator. Industry’s 
needs to-day are better typified by the following list of 
jobs: Drill-press operator, lathe operator, grinding ma- 
chine operator, auto mechanic, storage battery operator, 
gas engine mechanic, vuleanizer, tire builder, armature 
winder, power sewing machine operator, small parts as- 
sembly worker, ete. 

This lag in industrial education is not confined to 
schools for the deaf. A similar struggle is now on in 
schools for the hearing. The crying need is to adapt the 
public school to the needs of an industrial society in which 
mass production has recently inaugurated a new indus- 
trial revolution before our very eyes. Academic tradition, 
dominated unconsciously by the ideal of education as a 
privilege of the leisure class continues to offer academic 
instruction to the masses in utter disregard of the fact 
that the masses are destined to find employment in the 
shop and factory, on the farm and railroad and not in the 
major professions or counting houses where the white 
collar jobs exist. This discrepancy between school prac- 
tice and the realities of everyday life may be seen in the 
undue proportion of time devoted to academic instruction 
in schools for the hearing as well as in schools for the 
deaf. Furthermore, this discrepancy is emphasized when 
we stop to realize that the parents of deaf children, them- 
selves not handicapped by deafness, are engaged for the 
most part in the humbler walks of life. Of 3,991 deaf 
children reported in the recent survey by Day, Fusfeld, 
and Pintner over 2,345 or over 59 per cent of the parents 
are actually employed in the unskilled or semi-skilled 
levels of work. Only 4389 or 11 per cent of the parents 
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are actually engaged in the major professions or even in 
the technical, clerical, and executive positions. There is 
no reason to believe that children with the added handi- 
eap of deafness will be able to outstrip their parents very 
much, if at all, in the struggle for a livelihood. These 
brutal facts point emphatically to the need for a type of 
industrial education which will fit the average deaf child 
to take his part as a specialized worker in an industrial 
society. 

The residential school that really desires to revolution- 
ize its methods to keep pace with present-day needs should 
compare its methods with those of the foremost indus- 
trial training schools in the country. A trip to the Dun- 
woody Institute in charge of Dr. C. A. Prosser in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, would furnish the vision, ideal and 
techniques necessary to bring about the radical changes 
demanded at the present time. 

3. Provision for the Exceptional Deaf Child—By the 
exceptional deaf child is meant one who departs radically 
in some important characteristic from the average. 

The deaf child who loses his hearing after the age of 
four or five and who is markedly above average in men- 
tality could probably be benefited most by a certain 
amount of oral instruction. His course of study should 
not differ much from that of the hearing child who is 
endowed with superior intelligence. Every effort should 
be given such a deaf child to profit from academic in- 
struction designed to fit him for a professional or business 
career. 

The child who is born deaf or loses his hearing before 
the age of four or five and who is so superior in intel- 
ligence that he can make rapid progress in the acquisition 
of language might well be given academic instruction with 
a view to fitting him also for a professional or technical 
eareer. If such a child shows ability to profit from oral 
instruction, there is no good reason why the oral method 
should not be utilized. 
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In the scheme just outlined the place of the oral method 
as a method of instruction is minimized. I fully realize 
that any scheme of education for the deaf which minimizes 
the oral method will be condemned immediately by those 
who seem to place foremost the question of how the deaf 
shall be taught rather than the question of what they 
shall be taught. Alfred Binet’s classical investigation 
indicating that the orally taught deaf make pitifully lit- 
tle use of speech and lip-reading when they leave school 
and adjust themselves to the demands of after-school life 
does not lend support to those who confine themselves to 
the question of how the deaf shall be taught. Neither does 
the survey of Day and Fusfeld lend encouragement to the 
idea that oral instruction is the one and only way toward 
the social salvation of the deaf. Indeed, their results in- 
dicate such disappointing outcomes as to raise the question 
as to whether or not the progress made in the acquisition 
of speech and lip-reading is sufficient to warrant the time 
and energy devoted to them. You will remember that 
the speech-reading test was very simple indeed. Twen- 
ty sentences only were employed, no sentence being 
longer than thirteen syllables. Most of the sentences con- 
tained nine syllables or less. Practically all of the words 
were the simplest possible, occurring for the most part 
among the one thousand most frequently used words in 
the English language. Furthermore, we must remember 
that the five-year-old hearing child is capable of repeating 
sentences of ten syllables. And yet when this simple test 
was given to only the three most advanced classes in any 
school, the pupils having had at least six or seven years 
of oral instruction, we find that the average weighted 
score for the forty-four schools is only 43.6 per cent 
correct. We are not interested at this point in comparing 
schools or in discovering the extent to which special con- 
ditions influence the results. We are concerned, however, 
about the relatively ineffective use of lip-reading among 
those pupils who presumably have profited most from oral 
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instruction. Will 44 per cent efficiency with such simple 
material permit a deaf child to take his place in society? 
When we come to the intelligibility of speech test, the re- 
sults are not much better. These same pupils average 65 
per cent on equally easy sentences being scored by their 
own teachers. I cite these results not in any spirit of 
animosity toward oral methods of instruction as such but 
merely to emphasize the point that we must face the prob- 
lems of education from the point of view of the deaf 
child, his limitations and his assets and not from the point 
of view of methods of instruction as such. As I view the 
problem, it means that the question of method must give 
way to the much more vital and pressing problem of 
cultivating and developing the deaf child’s motor eapaci- 
ties to the utmost, always with an eye to the most probable 
opportunities open to him in present-day society. 

At the other end of the scale is the problem of the 
feeble-minded deaf. These unfortunate children should 
be segregated in schools for the feeble-minded. This step 
is advocated because such segregation is best for the child 
himself. In addition, society is protected against the 
dangers inherent in the roaming of a feeble-minded in- 
dividual at large and the schools are relieved of a heavy 
burden. The feeble-minded child in school, whether deaf 
or hearing, interferes with the efficiency of instruction 
because teachers inevitably waste much valuable time and 
patience in fruitlessly striving to bring him up to 
standard. 

4. Visual Education for the Deaf—In these days when 
visual education is being stressed and advocated so ex- 
tensively in schools for the hearing, it would not be sur- 
prising to find that circumstances had forced educators of 
the deaf to make great use of the technique labelled 
‘visual education.’’ It would seem natural that schools 
for the deaf would be in advance of schools for the 
hearing in the extent to which the stereopticon and the 
moving picture machines are used. But so far as I have 
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been able to determine, no thoroughgoing use of the 
moving picture film has been made. This failure of schools 
for the deaf to take full advantage of the moving picture 
educational film is comparable with the failure of schools 
for the blind to take full advantage of the wonderful 
opportunities afforded by the invention of the phonograph. 
That is something I never could understand. I have 
visited a number of schools for the blind and in all of 
them the use of the phonograph is very limited, and yet 
you would think they would make tremendous use of it 
as a means of instruction. 

The schools for the deaf could use the educational film 
to great advantage in demonstrating all manner of sub- 
jects, operations, and processes in connection with in- 
dustrial and academic training. Furthermore, it would 
seem that the movie film would be very useful in teaching 
of lip-reading to those children able to profit from such 
instruction. It is not necessary to point out that the 
movie film means that no longer need the deaf child or 
the deaf adult be deprived of the inspiration, enlighten- 
ment and pleasure that dramatic art has furnished man- 
kind. 

In conclusion I want to emphasize the fact that most 
of my remarks grow out of impartial and scientific studies 
made by psychologists who were not interested in prov- 
ing any particular theory about the deaf or about the 
education of the deaf. The scientist is a very irritating 
sort of person to the layman, irritating because science 
does not permit him to respect position or tradition. 
Furthermore, he is trained not to care how the results 
come out. He attempts at all times to be impartial, un- 
biased, and objective in his approach to any problem. 
If, for instance, in a school for the hearing, we desire to 
find out how fast the children read, we do not ask the 
teacher how fast they read; at least we do not rely upon 
the teacher’s testimony. We do not ask the children either 
because most of them would tell us they read very rapidly. 
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We proceed objectively to measure the children with 
standard reading tests. Then we try to find out what 
factors influence or cause the differences in rate of read- 
ing found among children of the same age and grade. 

Studies of speed of reading, measurements of intelli- 
gence, measurements of mechanical ability, measurements 
of motor capacity and so forth, all show us great indi- 
vidual differences that can not be explained in terms of 
particular school systems or particular methods of in- 
struction or particular home environments. The striking 
range of individual differences disclosed by psychological 
experiments is perhaps the outstanding contribution made 
by psychologists during the past twenty years. 

These results constitute the field which we now label 
‘the psychology of individual differences.’’ Schools for 
the hearing are adjusting to these facts very rapidly. 
Presumably schools for the deaf likewise are desirous of 
adjusting to these same facts. Becoming irritated at the 
results will not help any of us to understand the situation. 
Impetuously denying the significance of the results of 
psychological tests will not change the facts any. The 
only rational thing we can do is to encourage more re- 
search and constantly to keep a question mark in our 
minds regarding our whole program. Have we really 
discovered ultimate truth about the education of the deaf? 
I suspect that research vigorously carried on all over 
this country will show us that we still have much to 
learn with respect to the best possible program of educa- 
tion of the deaf. We must be open minded and eager 
to discover new ways of doing our work. I am certain 
that psychologists will be glad to codperate in every feas- 
ible way to enable you to place the education of the deaf 
on a scientific basis. Nothing short of such a goal should 
satisfy any of us in the twentieth century. 

DONALD G. PATERSON, 

Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE DEAF! 


Taking up now the second question—the correlation of 
the vocational rehabilitation movement with work for the 
deaf, I believe the first contact it should have should be in 
the early stages of advisement. The state rehabilitation 
agency from its ordinary day by day functioning has a 
large store of information about the different occupations 
that are open to the handicapped, about changing trends 
in the industrial world and about the latest methods in 
personality adjustment. It is reinforced in its hold on 
this field by its frequent interchange of information with 
the forty-two other states engaged in the work and by the 
coordinating service provided by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. What better forces could be called 
in by an institutional school for the deaf or a public day- 
school for the deaf to counsel with its pupils on their 
vocational future? 


I realize that if a practice of this kind becomes gen- 
eral it will throw a much heavier burden upon the re- 
habilitation agencies which at present are bending every 
nerve to accomplish as many distinct rehabilitations in 
each year as they can. What of it? The work is logically 
a service that they ought to be expected to render. If 
existing conditions make it difficult for them to render it, 
their staffs should be enlarged so that they can do so, and 
their methods of accounting for their accomplishments 
should be altered, so that in any one year they would not 
be counting simply the number of human units finally 


*An extract from a paper read at the Twenty-Sixth Meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Faribault, 
Minn., June 18, 1929. The paper in full, entitled ‘‘ Vocational 
Guidance. Placement and Employment Supervision of the Deaf. 
Résumé of the Work Accomplished by the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Re-education,’’ revolved about two main questions; the 
first referred to the development and scope of the rapidly expand- 
ing field of vocational guidance as applied to the needs of the 
handicapped; the second, expounded in the extract here given, re- 
lates specifically to the possible relation between the vocational 
rehabilitation movement and the work with the deaf. 
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established in industry but also the other services ren- 
dered. An extension of this nature may even require a 
specific statutory authorization but it would be worth 
while. It seems to me it is a natural and logical develop- 
ment of the vocational rehabilitation movement. 

Another place where the state rehabilitation agency 
should be of help to agencies dealing with the deaf is at 
the point where training begins. The existence of the 
rehabilitation agency should make possible that wider 
spread of vocational opportunity which has been men- 
tioned as desirable in connection with advisement. If the 
school for the deaf understands that through the rehabili- 
tation agency it can secure training in any vocations for 
which its pupils are fitted, it will get away from the 
tendency to crowd them into a few lines which has al- 
ways been so marked in connection with any group of the 
handicapped. In the very nature of things, a school can 
be equipped to train in but a small number of occupa- 
tions. The rehabilitation agency with its contract method 
of arranging the training can train in an almost un- 
limited number of occupations. It is limited solely by 
the facilities of the region in which it is located. 

Vocations which are not taught in any organized school 
can be secured under actual employment conditions in 
business and industrial establishments. That is what is 
known as employment training and it has had a wide 
vogue with the rehabilitation agencies. Some of the most 
outstanding results in training have been secured in this 
way. Frequently it has the advantage that after a client 
has been given training in an establishment he is taken on 
as an employee and the problem of placement thus 
eliminated. 

Sometimes employment training is a good thing to 
follow and supplement institutional training. This sug- 
gests another correlation in the training field. It should 
be possible for the rehabilitation agency to take some of 
the pupils who have been trained along definite lines in 
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schools for the deaf and give them a few months practical 
finishing up under employment conditions, thereby facili- 
tating their entrance into economic life. I do not believe 
that codperation of the sort that is described between the 
rehabilitation agencies and the schools for the deaf has 
been very widespread. The rehabilitation agencies have 
been so overloaded with cases during the past few years 
that naturally they have not sought for further extensions 
of their work. However, I think they would give con- 
scientious attention to it if assistance of this sort were 
sought by the schools for the deaf. 

The final place where the state rehabilitation agency 
should have codperative relations with the school for the 
deaf is in connection with the placement, or perhaps it 
would be better to say the definite adjustment in eco- 
nomic life. This is not to say that the rehabilitation 
agencies are in any sense merely placement organizations. 
Their function in the past has been primarily one of 
training and only incidentally one of placement. How- 
ever, they are fundamentally concerned with the solution 
of the problem of the handicapped person—how he is to 
function in present-day society. When a problem of this 
sort exists with reference to a deaf person, I believe the 
school for the deaf is warranted in inviting at least the 
collaboration of the rehabilitation agency. 

Perhaps the result of the deliberations of the interested 
forces will be to prescribe and carry out a different form 
of training from what had been given before, or perhaps 
it may result only in arranging supplementary training, 
or perhaps it will eventuate simply in ealling in the 
assistance of some organization which can bring about a 
satisfactory placement. The thing to be remembered is 
that frequently the life adjustment of a handicapped per- 
son is a difficult matter and is well worth a consultation 
of all agencies which can be of help. 

In Minnesota during the past year we have definitelv 
adopted the conference method as a clearing house for our 
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problem cases among the deaf and deafened. Although 
we have held only a few sessions so far, I believe every 
participant is thoroughly convinced of the value of the 
plan. Mr. Skyberg has endorsed the idea from the start 
and the same is true of the others who have taken part 
in it, the superintendent of the State Division for the 
Deaf, the head of the St. Paul School of Lip-reading, 
the director of the Curative Workshop, and the employ- 
ment and social experts who have been called in. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the two questions which 
I have considered have brought out answers which have 
a great deal in common. There is a similar note running 
through the entire discussion. It might be stated as the 
thought that advisement or economic guidance of the 
deaf, like the same work for other types of the handi- 
capped, calls for an intensive study of the individual, 
collection of all pertinent data, and codrdination of all 
forces that can be helpful. The entire future of a human 
being is at stake, and it is well worth deliberation and 


OSCAR M. SULLIVAN 
Director, Minnesota State Department of Re-education, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


RESULTS OF RECENT TESTS AT GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE! 


In April of this year the Faculty of Gallaudet College 
decided upon a special investigation of the educational 
achievement of the Preparatory and Freshman Classes. 
The New Stanford Achievement Tests, Form V, Advanced 
Examination, were given to all members of the Freshman 
and Preparatory Classes, the total number examined be- 
ing 62. The average age of the members of the Freshman 
Class was 20 years and 6 months, while the average age 
of the members of the Preparatory Class was 21 years and 
2 months. Of the Freshman Class two-thirds became deaf 


1A paper read at the Twenty-Sixth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Faribault, Minn., June 20, 1929. 
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at 4 years of age or under. Of the Preparatory Class 
four-fifths became deaf at 4 years or under. The highest 
percentage of hearing among the Freshmen as measured 
by the audiometer was 50%-40%. The average was 18%- 
19%. The average number of years in school in this class 
was 11 years and 6 months. In the Preparatory Class 
the highest percentage of hearing was 63%-55%. The 
average was 14%-12%. The average number of years in 
school was 12 years and 4 months. The Freshman Class 
numbered 27, 24 out of the 51 admitted to the prepara- 
tory class having dropped by the beginning of the second 
year, from various causes. 

The tests used are entirely tests of educational achieve- 
ment, and are considered to be probably the most reliable 
of any standard tests of this kind now in use. The total 
number of tests include 10. The first 2 are under the 
heading of ‘‘Reading,’’ sub-divided into ‘‘Paragraph 
Meaning’’ and ‘‘Word Meaning.’’ The third test is 
‘‘Dictation,’’ which of course for hearing students is 
carried on by speech, and in the case of our test was 
given in the manual alphabet. The fourth test is ‘‘Lan- 
guage Usage’’; the fifth test, ‘‘Literature.’’ Test 6 is 
‘‘History and Civies’’; Test 7, ‘‘Geography’’; Test 8, 
‘‘Physiology and Hygiene’’; Tests 9 and 10 are under the 
general heading of ‘‘Arithmetic,’’ divided into a test of 
reasoning and a test of computation. 

When the papers were completed, they were carefully 
studied by Professor Irving S. Fusfeld of our Faculty, 
and graded. Dr. Rudolf Pintner of Teachers College 
kindly reviewed them later and made valuable sugges- 
tions as to results. In considering the results obtained 
from these papers, it is of course necessary to remember 
that the tests are prepared for our common school hear- 
ing boys and girls, particularly those in grades 4 to 9. 
I feel that in general they are of value enough to be made 
known to teachers and superintendents of our schools 
for their consideration and careful thought. 
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The first important result, as indicated in Figure I, 


was that the average standard of accomplishment of our 
present Preparatory students was not quite up to that 
of the 9th grade in the public schools, or first year high 
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school students. The accomplishment of the lowest student 
in the Preparatory class, who became deaf at one and 
spent thirteen years in school, was just about 6th grade 
in comparison with hearing children. (See Figure II.) 
With all possible excuses made it would seem probable 
that this student and several others of low standing should 
not have entered the Preparatory class last fall. The 
highest standing of any Preparatory student in accom- 
plishment was somewhat above the 11th grade, or third 
year in high school. This boy became deaf at three and 
spent eleven years in school. He was recommended after 
making a high record on a standard test. It is evident 
that such students might be considered reasonably good 
material for our Preparatory work, though possibly be- 
low what we should consider proper standards in a class 
corresponding to the closing of high school work. 

The average achievement of Freshman students (Fig- 
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ure I), was considerably above the 10th grade, or second 
year of high school work, the average being almost ex- 
actly a year and a half above the average of Preparatory 
students, though some of the best Preparatory students 
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ranked higher than the poorest Freshmen. Of course it 
would be easy for us to claim that we have advanced the 
students in our Freshman Class a year and a half under 
our teaching. It is much more likely that with the resig- 
nation and dropping of some of the weaker students we 
have advanced their educational achievement by about 
one year in comparison with hearing students. The stu- 
dent in the Freshman Class showing the poorest result 
measured up to 7th grade work, the highest somewhat 
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above the 12th grade, or practically real Freshman stand- 
ing (Figure II). 

The graphs showing the median accomplishment of the 
two classes were remarkable in being very irregular, yet 
strikingly parallel. In both classes the ‘‘ Paragraph Mean- 
ing’’ showed the lowest of any test, far down the scale 
in publie school grade. The accomplishment in ‘‘Physi- 
ology and Hygiene’’ was the next lowest in both classes. 
The reasoning test in ‘‘ Arithmetic’? was much below the 
computation test in the same subject. 

It is not so much the intention of this paper to draw 
rigid conclusions as it is to try to throw light on the 
difficult problem which faces the Faculty of Gallaudet 
College, and to urge upon the heads of schools for the 
deaf the better preparation of candidates for admission 
to college. Some of the conclusions that seem to be borne 
out by the results of these recent tests are as follows: 

It is perfectly possible to prepare both congenitally 
deaf students and semi-mutes in our schools for the deaf 
to do real high school work in the Preparatory Class 
such as is given in the last years of our public high 
schools. 

It is perfectly possible for the best of these students to 
carry on real college work when they have finished suc- 
cessfully our Preparatory Class. 

The range of educational achievement, however, between 
the highest and the lowest in the classes tested makes in- 
struction under present conditions very difficult. There is 
a five years’ range between the best and the poorest in 
both classes. With only two sections of the Freshman 
Class and three sections of the Preparatory Class it is 
evident that the teacher’s task is a difficult one, and that 
the brighter students may easily become discouraged. 

It is further to be reasoned from the tests that the in- 
struction in ‘‘Physiology and Hygiene’’ received by our 
students is far below that given to hearing children. The 
test in ‘‘Paragraph Meaning’”’ shows a tremendous lack 
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on the part of the deaf student, and the greatest ad- 
vancement after entering college. The ‘‘Paragraph Mean- 
ing’’ test and the arithmetic reasoning test show our 
deaf students below even their own rather low average. 
As both of these tests are really tests of reasoning, a 
weakness in our instruction may be suggested. The ques- 
tion arises, Are we not continually telling our pupils too 
much and not giving them such education as develops 
their reasoning power? 

It is the desire of Gallaudet College if possible to fur- 
nish to all deaf students of proper achievement an op- 
portunity for real college work after entering the Fresh- 
man Class. There is no joy on the part of our Faculty 
in dropping of ill-prepared students, but a stern necessity 
arises due to the fact that our means are limited and our 
standards must be kept reasonably high. It is suggested 
to teachers and superintendents of schools for the deaf 
from the results of the tests which we have made this 
spring, and which we hope to make at frequent intervals 
in the future, that better balanced work be done with 
more attention to physiology and hygiene, arithmetical 
problems, and language; that more attention be given to 
developing the reasoning power of our pupils; that stand- 
ard tests of achievement be used in the higher classes 
of our schools to check up on the promotion of pupils; 
that pupils be allowed to take the entrance examinations 
to Gallaudet College only after making a _ reasonable 
showing in such achievement tests before their graduation 
from school; and that attention be given to more careful 
grading and the arrangement for brighter pupils to pro- 
ceed more rapidly under special teaching. 

While the number of students examined in these tests 
may be said to be too few to arrive at exact conclusions, 
yet their value may be argued from the almost exact 
parallel found in the graphs of the median achievement. 
It is certain at least that in recent years students have 
been admitted to Gallaudet College who are far below 
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the proper standard of achievement, and who must there- 
fore fall by the wayside. It is evident that some students 
in the Preparatory Class are as able educationally as 
some in the class above them. 

To secure the best instruction and the best advancement 
at Gallaudet I ask your careful consideration of the points 
brought out by these tests, and your codperation in curing 
the deficiencies in the preparation of candidates to which 


they seem to point. PERCIVAL HALL 
President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


DAY-SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN WISCONSIN?! 


It was in a state school for the deaf that I had my 
first experience in meeting the responsibilities of life and 
of teaching. I continued in that school for ten years, and 
now when I enter a school of this type again it is with a 
glow of pleasure as one returning home. 

Since 1918 my lot has been cast with workers in the 
field of day-schools for the deaf; for the last three and a 
half years I have been with the Department of Public 
Instruction of the State of Wisconsin and I greatly ap- 
preciate the opportunity of speaking to you on the day- 
schools of the state. 

I had intended telling you only of the work at present, 
but after reading the remarks on the day-schools of Wis- 
consin at the close of the report of the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals which met in Knoxville 
last fall, I must, in justice to the day-schools, correct the 
errors in the statements as published. They are found in 
the May issue of the ANNALS, beginning on page 314. 

I was sure there was a discrepancy between the figures 
given in these remarks and those given in the state reports. 

Upon investigation, I find that in 1918 (about the time 
referred to) the following conditions prevailed in regard 


7A paper read at the Twenty-Sixth Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, Faribault, Minn., June 20, 
1929. 
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to number of schools, teachers, etc. In 1918, there were 
26 schools instead of 46 and 62 teachers instead of 127, 
with an enrollment of 346 deaf children and 455 children 
with speech disorders but only 187 of these children were 
in schools for the deaf. The others were in speech classes 
in Janesville and Kenosha. In 1928 there were 21 schools 
instead of 23 and 46 teachers instead of 76 with an en- 
rollment of 358 deaf children. This is an increase of 12 
over the enrollment of 1918. 

The criticism in regard to children with defective speech 
being enrolled for full time in the schools for the deaf, 
while exaggerated, would apply to conditions in 1918 
but it does not apply to the schools to-day. The people 
in charge of the work recognized the undesirability of 
that organization 12 or 15 years ago and by 1922 the 
separation of the two types of work was accomplished. In 
its beginning the combination was considered good. As 
it developed, disadvantages for both the deaf and children 
with speech disorders appeared. Perhaps it outlived its 
usefulness by a few years, but something good came from 
it since it made possible the present organization of 
classes for children with speech disorders which is serving 
thousands of children of the state to-day. 

It was a most natural development. The oral method 
was used and the development of speech for the deaf was 
an outstanding feature of the work in the early history 
of the schools. It attracted much attention and any one 
interested in a child lacking speech or a child with a 
serious speech handicap naturally turned to the teacher 
of the deaf for assistance. As time passed, many of these 
children came into the schools and in 1913 the legislature 
provided the same financial aid for them as for the deaf. 

In order that you may understand the situation in 
regard to these schools, I will give you a brief history of 
their development based upon the records on file in the 
state. 

The first day-school for the deaf in Wisconsin was a 
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private school established in 1878 in Milwaukee just nine 
years after the establishment of the Horace Mann School 
of Boston, which is conceded to be the first day-school of 
the country. 

Through the efforts of the friends of this little school 
a bill was brought before the legislature of 1882 provid- 
ing for the establishment and support of a public day- 
school in Milwaukee, but it was defeated. In 1883 it was 
amended so as to include incorporated cities and villages 
and again it was defeated. In 1884 the National Educa- 
tion Association met in Madison. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell was on the program and spoke advocating the pro- 
posed day-schools for the deaf. The Governor heard him 
and was so impressed that he pointed out the need of 
greater facilities for the education of the deaf of the 
state in his next message to the legislature. Dr. Bell was 
invited to return to Madison and present the merits of 
the bill to the legislature. This he did so ably that the 
bill was passed in 1885. 

In the fall of that year the little day-school of Mil- 
waukee, consisting of 11 pupils, went under the adminis- 
tration of the city board of education. In 1887 the school 
at La Crosse was established, the school in Wausau came 
next in 1890, and by 1900 nineteen schools had been es- 
tablished in the different sections of the state. 

In the spring of 1898 Dr. Bell visited Wisconsin to in- 
spect the day-schools. They were nine in number at that 
time. The following is a quotation from his report on 
the work: 


Wisconsin has startled America with her progress in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. The Wisconsin system of small public day-schools 
taught by the oral method, in cities and villages, convenient to the 
homes of deaf children, is the most important movement of the 
century for the benefit of the deaf. 


In 1912 there were 21 schools with an enrollment of 
354 deaf children, 156 children with speech disorders 
making a total of 510 children and 59 teachers. In 1917 
there were 26 schools with an enrollment of 332 deaf 
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children and 211 children with disorders of speech, a total 
of 543 children and 65 teachers. There were 134 children 
enrolled for part time in speech classes in Janesville with 
one teacher. In 1921 there were 22 schools with an en- 
rollment of 356 deaf children, 90 children with disorders 
of speech and 55 teachers. During this year there were 
431 children enrolled for part time in speech classes in 
three cities of the state with 6 teachers employed. 

I find no record of a class for deaf children in Janes- 
ville but the city has had classes for children with dis- 
orders of speech under the present organization since 
1916, perhaps earlier. Kenosha separated the work and 
went under the present organization in 1918, Milwaukee 
in 1920 and Madison in 1921. During 1921-22 surveys 
were made in 9 cities and classes were established in the 
fall of 1922. As previously stated there was a separation 
of the work with the deaf and the work with speech dis- 
orders beginning September 1922, almost 7 years ago. 

In June 1924 classes for the correction of speech dis- 
orders had been established in 16 cities with an enrollment 
of 3,495 children and 23 teachers. There were 22 day- 
schools for the deaf that year with an enrollment of 
367 and 48 teachers. At the close of the biennium in 
1928 there were day-schools for the deaf in 21 cities with 
an enrollment of 358 children and 46 teachers. There 
were classes for the correction of speech disorders in 19 
cities with an enrollment of 6,151 children and 29 teach- 
ers. The development in the work with speech disorders 
has been phenomenal since its separation from the work 
for the deaf. 

From a study of the records, I find that during the 
first 15 years the day-schools for the deaf increased 
rapidly; since that time there has been slight variation 
comparatively speaking in number of sehools, pupil en- 
rollment or teaching load. During the time that chil- 
dren with speech disorders were enrolled in the school 
there was an increase of five or six schools, the greatest 
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number at any one time being 26. This was during the 
biennium of 1916-18. Since then they have been reduced 
to 21, the number at present. The variation in enrollment 
of deaf children is small in number. The smallest number 
enrolled was 332 in 1917 when we had 26 schools and the 
largest enrollment 367 in 1924 when there were 23 schools. 
The variation in the average number of pupils per teacher 
has been very slight. In 1912 it was 8.6 pupils per 
teacher. In 1926 it was 7.5, a decrease of 1.1 pupils. 


In regard to the qualifications of teachers you probably 
know that most of our teachers are Wisconsin trained. 
Karly in the history of the day-school of Milwaukee a 
department for training teachers was established and in 
1912 I find a record of a well organized course of study. 


In 1914-15 this department was transferred to the 
Milwaukee Normal School. A two-year course was given 
which included special technique of teaching the deaf. 
The practice teaching was continued in the Milwaukee 
day-school. The three-year course began in 1916. In 
1928 through an act of the legislature Milwaukee Normal 
became a State Teachers College. Since that time both 
three- and four-year courses for training teachers of the 
deaf are being offered. Upon completion of the four- 
year course the degree of Bachelor of Education is 
granted. 


In checking the credentials of the 50 teachers of the 
deaf employed in the day-schools this year, I find that 
78 per cent of them have three years or more of normal 
or college training, 18 per cent have two years or more 
of training beyond high school and 4 per cent have less 
than two years training beyond high school. 

The minimum requirements for placement in day- 
schools are two years of college or normal training plus 
one year of special training for teaching the deaf. 

The most important thing and the thing you wish to 
know is what we are doing in the day-schools at present. 
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The question most frequently asked is, How do you man- 
age the ungraded situation? How do the teachers handle 
so many different grades? Is this problem in the small 
day-schools for the deaf so much greater than in schools 
for the hearing? Is not the difficulty due to the physical 
handicap, which requires a highly specialized technique 
of teaching, somewhat offset in schools for the hearing 
by the great difference in number involved? Educators 
of to-day are recognizing more than ever before individual 
differences in children and we find more individual teach- 
ing or guidance in study than ever before in the large 
systems of the country. The Winnetka Method and Dalton 
Plan are examples of this and where these are not in use 
in some form we find in the more progressive systems 
the A and B grouping, the X, Y, and Z grouping and 
numerous modifications of the curriculum to meet the 
needs of the various intelligence levels in individual 
differences. 

In comparing the small day-schools for the deaf with 
the well graded schools for the deaf as in large cities or 
residential schools, is the difference in the teaching situa- 
tion so great as it appears? Much of the instruction of 
the deaf is necessarily individual because of the nature of 
the handicap, whether the class is of one grade or several 
grades. In small day-schools the teaching load in number 
of pupils is less than it is in large schools. In Wisconsin 
this number is somewhat reduced in many of the schools 
by part-time enrollment, that is, children taking one or 
more subjects with hearing children. 

For many years the majority of the children in day- 
schools who have high school ability and can continue 
in school have gone to the public high school in the city 
in which they live. Some of them have continued to re- 
ceive assistance from the day-school in lip-reading and 
special help in preparation. Some of the bright deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children have done part time work 
in the grades with hearing children. 


I 
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A few years ago a number of the schools began to put 
more emphasis upon this part-time work and allowed 
more children to have a trial at it. Where we have re- 
ceived codperation from the public schools, this organiza- 
tion has been successful on the whole. In order to do 
part-time work, the child who is deaf or very hard of 
hearing must have acquired a sufficient comprehension of 
language to enable him to use the texts of the grade en- 
tered and he must have good ability in lip-reading and 
speech. Most children who lose their hearing after at- 
tending school for three or four years make this adjust- 
ment with comparative ease with the assistance of the 
day-school in giving lip-reading and special help. 

We are also bringing more of the hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren of the public schools into the day-schools on a part- 
time basis for lip-reading, the correction of speech defects 
and some special help when it is needed. 

You are all familiar with the nation-wide work that 
has been done in the survey of schools to discover hard- 
of-hearing children. The reports of these surveys state 
that a conservative estimate of the results give ten per 
cent of the school enrollment with a hearing loss sufficient 
to need medical attention and watchful care. 

The report on the survey of San Francisco is the only 
one made by the 4A audiometer which gave the number of 
ehildren needing special education. Of 30,742 children 
tested, 1.13 per cent needed lip-reading and 59 or one 
child in every 521 children needed enrollment in a special 
elass for hard-of-hearing children. 

During the last biennium one or more schools have been 
surveyed in ten cities of Wisconsin in order to find chil- 
dren who needed special help from the day-schools. In 
the last two cities surveyed, all of the elementary grades 
were covered. The children with symptoms of defective 
hearing were selected by the classroom teachers and only 
these children were tested by individual tests. This survey 
found 7 per cent with defective hearing, 1 per cent 
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needed lip-reading and one child in every 500 needed 
enrollment in a special class for hard-of-hearing children. 
The percentage with a defect is smaller than found by the 
group test, but the percentage needing special education 
is about the same. This is due to the fact that after the 
group test was given, those needing special education 
were found by individual examination. 

From the standpoint of special education I find two 
classes of hard-of-hearing children. The first class con- 
sists of those children who fall below grade because of the 
defect. Some of them may have what appears to be very 
good hearing, but if they are failing in school and this 
failure is due to defective hearing, they should be placed 
in a room for special help for hard-of-hearing children. 
If there is no class of this type in the system and there 
is a class for the deaf, they should be enrolled in the day- 
school on a part-time basis for this help and be returned 
to the grades entirely as soon as they can hold their own 
in them. It usually takes from one to three years to make 
this adjustment and there will be a few who will never 
be able to make it. The second class are those children 
who, though hard of hearing, manage to keep up to grade. 
These children should, if possible, remain in the regular 
grade—it matters not how serious the defect—and be 
given lessons in lip-reading. If an itinerant teacher of 
lip-reading is not available and there is a day-school in 
the city, the child should be transferred to the school in 
which the day-school is located and go to the teacher of 
the deaf for daily lessons in lip-reading. 

I do not consider the temporary association in a day- 
school or a room for special help in conjunction with it 
detrimental either from a social or educational standpoint. 

I know you are thinking, What of the deaf children 
enrolled in these schools? They are not crowded out or 
seriously neglected. They must always be our first con- 
sideration and receive the major portion of our time. 
While we are giving special help to hard-of-hearing chil- 
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dren, the public schools are helping us with the deaf in 
part-time enrollment. 

In the biennial report of 1926-28, I call this the Co- 
Operative Plan. To-day I think Coédrdinated Organization 
would be much better. 

This organization requires the location of the day- 
school in or very near an elementary school. With the 
exception of the large day-school in Milwaukee and one 
other, all the schools of the state are located in elementary 
schools or a combination of elementary and junior high. 
The latter is preferable. 

The detailed reports at the close of the school year 
1928 gave the following: 

Of the 358 children enrolled, 75 were hard of hearing. 
(These children were so hard of hearing that they could 
not receive an education in the common schools.) There 
were 26 children doing part-time work, taking one or 
more subjects in the elementary grades and 11 children 
were returned to the elementary grades for all work; 23 
children were returned to junior high and high schools 
for the major portion of their work, the majority receiv- 
ing only lip-reading and some help in preparation from 
the day-school teacher, and 12 children did part-time 
work in vocational schools. There were 18 children from 
the regular grades who came to the day-schools for lip- 
reading. These children were not enrolled in the day- 
school for the deaf. Two schools had a class for hard-of- 
hearing children separate from the class for the deaf. 

During the past year there has been an increase of 
four classes in the state as follows: In September a 
teacher was employed in Eau Claire for a class of hard- 
of-hearing children already enrolled in the school, children 
who would fall under the old classification of semi-mute. 
In Green Bay a class was established for hard-of-hearing 
children from the public school who were from two to 
three years below grade. In Superior the enrollment in- 
creased to such extent that in December a teacher was 
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employed for the hard-of-hearing children, and at the 
beginning of the second semester the enrollment in Madi- 
son had increased so that an additional teacher was needed 
for deaf children. 

The work with the deaf children in our schools is very 
much the same as that done in many of the oral schools 
of the country. There are detailed outlines for the de- 
velopment of speech, rhythm, auricular training, and lan- 
guage from the beginning grade through the sixth in 
every school. Nearly every school has a piano of its own 
but we do very little rhythm work in the small day- 
school except as it is directly applied to speech; there is 
not time for it. We do quite a bit of auricular training 
but not as much as we would like to do. Again it is a 
matter of time. 

At the present time most of the schools are equipped 
with all textbooks written especially for the education of 
the deaf. A generous supply of the silent reading mate- 
rial that is flooding the market to-day—much of it is 
excellent and can be used to great advantage with our 
children, a good encyclopedia, in most instances the late 
edition of Compton’s, and by next fall I hope to have in 
every school a well furnished doll house or miniature 
home for use in demonstrating the activities of the home 
for language development. Lanterns and slides for visual 
education are available for use in most of the schools and 
many of the schools will have their own. 

For a number of years the children in the day-schools 
have attended classes in manual training and domestic 
science with hearing children. In some of the small 
schools they also attend classes in art and physical educa- 
tion for hearing children. In other schools the supervisors 
of art and physical education go to the classes for the 
deaf just as they do to the other classes of the system. 
They also have basketry, rug weaving and other industrial 
arts directed by the teacher of the deaf. Much of this 
work is done outside of school hours. Typewriting is 
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taught in one school, and in three schools the vocational 
guidance department of the public school system with 
the assistance of the principal of the day-schools is di- 
recting the industrial and vocational training of the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children along lines in which they 
show special aptitude and in which it will be possible for 
them to work. 


In response to a questionnaire on the occupation and 


earning capacity of former pupils, 12 of the 21 schools 
gave the following information on 109 individuals: 


Occupation 

DRY 
Commercial art 
Mechanical drawing................ 
Water meter reading.............. 
Furnace installing .................. 
Linotype operating.................. 
Cabinetmaking 
Upholstering 
Plumbing 
Assisting father as,.............. 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Salesman 
1 
Mill hands (lumber).............. 4 
19 

(11 girls married—S girls 

living with parents) 


5 
Beauty parlor helbp.................. 1 
1 
Expert piece work .................. 
Salvation: Army: 1 


Number 


Wage 
Not given 
$150 per month 
Not given 
Not given 
$150 per month 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 
Not given 


Not given 
Not given 
Not given 


Not given 

Not given, indicated good 

Not given, indicated good 

Not given 

Not given 

$10—$15 per week 

$20—$40 per week 

Several earned $10 per 
week—1 earned $13 

Not given 

Not given 


= 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13, 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20, 
29, 
23, 
24, 
25, 
26, 
27, 
28, 
29, 
30. 
31, 
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A unique feature of the day-school in Milwaukee is the 
guidance department for high school pupils who are en- 
rolled in a high school for the hearing. It consists of a 
guidance teacher and pupil helpers. The helpers are good 
pupils of the high school classes in which the deaf chil- 
dren are enrolled. These helpers take notes on classroom 
discussions and assignments for the deaf pupils. They 
also report to the guidance teacher. This guidance teacher 
supervises the study of the deaf pupils, guides them in 
choice and preparation of projects, hears book reports and 
gives tests. As soon as a pupil can work alone, the helper 
is dropped. A helper serves all deaf pupils enrolled in a 
particular class. Some pupils have one helper and some 
two or three as needed. The helpers are paid 20 cents a 
period. This includes recitation and study. The monthly 
eost runs from $3 to $8 per pupil. This department has 
been in operation four years. During that time 14 pupils 
have been enrolled. Two will graduate this year. 

The school in Milwaukee has an enrollment of over 100 
pupils with a staff of 15 teachers. For a number of years 
it has been located in an old three-story building near 
Lincoln High School. Next year Lincoln will move into 
a very large and beautiful building and a junior high 
department will be added. 

The day-school for the deaf is to become a unit of this 
school. A section of this building has been especially 
constructed for it. One of a number of excellent features 
of this new location will be an increased opportunity for 
industrial and vocational training for the entire school 
and especially for the older student who will not go to 
high school. The school program for such pupils provides 
that two-thirds of the day be spent in the type of shop- 
work in which he shows special aptitude and one-third 
of the day in academic work. The following courses will 
be offered in the shops of the school: Ceramics, cabinet- 
work, metal work, general mechanics, electrical mechanics 
and pattern making. 
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During the past year 364 children were enrolled in the 
day-schools of the state, with 50 teachers. The salaries of 
the teachers range from a minimum of $1,200 to a maxi- 
mum of $2,400. The average salary for the past year was 
$1,927 and the median salary was $1,900. 

The state aid for these schools is $250 per capita for 
resident students and $400 per capita for non-resident 
students. By an act of the 1927 legislature, the law gov- 
erning these schools was so changed that the town, city 
or village maintaining a school for the deaf must con- 
tribute $70 per capita toward expenses of the school be- 
fore receiving state aid. This makes $320 per capita for 
resident students and $470 per capita for non-resident 
students available for the support of the school. 


LAVILLA A. WARD, 
Supervisor Deaf, Blind, and Defective Speech Classes, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE NEED FOR OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES IN 
RELATION TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
FOR BOYS! 


In some of the previous discussions, I have noted in- 
structors and even school heads expressing deep concern 
over the low percentage of pupils who ‘‘follow the trades 
taught them in school.’’ It is evident that they feel con- 
scious of failure on their part where they train a pupil in 
one trade and he subsequently follows another trade to 
gain a livelihood. To me, this show of concern points to 
a state of mind actually harmful to the best interests of 
our pupils. 

Within the brief limits of this paper, I feel that I 
cannot discuss the various phases of the need of oceupa- 
tional studies, as they appear from conflicting viewpoints. 
But I wish to emphasize one point, which I have fre- 


1A paper read at the Twenty-Sixth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Faribault, Minn., June 21, 1929. 
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quently brought up during the past few years, that we 
are approaching vocational education improperly where 
we seek to pre-determine the future occupation of any 
deaf child. 

It is not given to any of us to predict what a bright 
boy or girl is best fitted for in this age of shifting op- 
portunities. It is natural for a conscientious artisan, 
such as we have placed in many of our schools for the 
deaf as industrial instructors, to feel a pride in his craft, 
and to wish to urge young people to follow it. But it is 
not fair to the young pupil to give him no choice in the 
matter, and to hold him to the one opportunity in life 
while he continues in school. This idea of apprenticeship 
belongs to a bygone day. The present age demands a 
varied training, leading to versatility. But above all it 
demands an ability to adapt oneself to changing condi- 
tions, and to try a new line if one proves unprofitable. 

While the young pupil is in our schools for the deaf, 
he is too immature for us to predict unerringly his prob- 
able talents. He is only developing. He is learning what 
work there is in the world to be done, and he should be 
given every encouragement to try his hand at a number 
of different occupations, judged within the scope of his 
abilities. He may settle on one occupation, and go as far 
in it as we can carry him. Circumstances may force him 
to take up still another occupation, after he has tried un- 
availingly to get a foothold according to his particular 
training. If he does this, and is successful, more to the 
credit of the school training, and less occasion to look on 
his school training as a failure. It has at least made him 
versatile, and permitted him to take full advantage of his 
opportunities in life—exactly what education should seek 
to do for him. 

Perhaps we have allowed ourselves to get into some- 
thing of a rut, considering the time-honored trades taught 
in our schools. In spite of the fact that there seems to be 
a shifting of opportunities these days from some of the 
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older occupations to new and rapidly expanding ones, we 
are so tied up in our schools with teachers, material, and 
equipment of the old trades that we cannot change readily 
to keep up with outside conditions. We may be deceiving 
ourselves by thinking the outside changes are only tem- 
porary, that the old trades will come back into fashion in 
due time. Can anyone say that horseshoeing will come 
extensively back into favor, as against tire repairing? 
Can the blacksmith hold his own with the automobile 
mechanic? Can the custom shoemaker find enough people 
willing to pay him fifteen to twenty-five dollars for his 
handmade shoes, to enable him to make a living? 

Transportation devices alone have brought countless 
new occupations into being. Vast multitudes are labor- 
ing to fashion the parts of the auto, the airplane, the 
dirigible ; others to service them and keep them in repair. 
How many schools are alert to the opportunities open to 
their pupils in the occupations allied to these devices? 

Of mechanical devices used in everyday life there is 
no end. How many of our schools go as far as to teach the 
repair of the ordinary household appliances, an occupa- 
tion which serves to keep a number of men busy in every 
small community? 

In some ways I fear that the modern tendency to 
academize the industrial department, provide definite 
courses of study, textbooks, and all the devices of formal 
academic education, will serve to make our work even 
more inelastic and the opportunities before our pupils 
even fewer and more unprofitable, if we permit the ten- 
dency to take full possession of us. 

But, after all, education is not so much a process of 
teaching a pupil what to think as teaching him how to 
think. And by the same line of reasoning we can con- 
elude that teaching a pupil what to do is secondary to 
teaching him how to do. In other words, it is the industrial 
training that counts, and not so much the definite trade 
the pupil learns, if the system is intelligent, and the 
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teaching what we may expect. We might well attain the 
same educational ends by using some of the modern, 
simple, specialized occupations, fully and interestingly 
taught and effectively correlated with life and the other sub- 
jects of the curriculum, as we do with the ponderous, time- 
honored trades with their expensive equipment period- 
ically becoming antiquated and their teachers persistently 
clinging to obsolete practices. 

Considering these points, I can only conclude that we 
are strangely inert in the face of changing conditions our 
pupils will meet in life. The need of intelligent oceupa- 
tion-planning in our schools is apparent. Are we willing 
to face the facts of a survey of our trades teaching as it 
relates to local opportunities? Or is our inertia so great 
that we do not care to contemplate any sort of change, 
even though it be to the distinct advantage of our pupils, 
and hence to the best interests of the state? 

TOM L. ANDERSON, 
Head Teacher, Industrial Department, 
Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


MEETINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
First—New York, N. Y., August 28-30, 1850. 
Second—Hartford, Conn., August 27-29, 1851. 
Third—Columbus, Ohio, August 10-12, 1853. 
Fourth—Staunton, Va., August 13-15, 1856. 
Fifth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 10-12, 1858. 
Sixth—Washington, D. C., May 12-16, 1868. (Also ealled 
the First Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of American Schools for the Deaf.) 
Seventh—Indianapolis, Ind., August 24-26, 1870. 
Eighth—Belleville, Ontario, July 15-20, 1874. 
Ninth—Columbus, Ohio, August 17-22, 1878. 
Tenth—Jacksonville, [ll., August 26-30, 1882. 
Eleventh—Berkeley, Calif., July 15-23, 1886. 
Twelfth—New York, N. Y., August 23-27, 1890. 
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Thirteenth—Chiecago, IIl., July 17, 19, 21, 24, 1893. 
Fourteenth—Flint, Mich., July 2-8, 1895. 
Fifteenth—Columbus, Ohio, July 28-August 2, 1898. 
Sixteenth—Buffalo, N. Y., July 2-8, 1901. 
Seventeenth—Morganton, N. C., July 8-13, 1905. 
Eighteenth—Ogden, Utah, July 4-10, 1908. 
Nineteenth—Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, 1911. 
Twentieth—Staunton, Va., June 25-July 1, 1914. 
Twenty-first—Hartford, Conn., June 29-July 3, 1917. 
Twenty-second—Mount Airy, Pa., June 28-July 3, 1920. 
Twenty-third—Belleville, Ont., June 25-30, 1923. 
Twenty-fourth—Council Bluffs, Ila., June 29-July 4, 1925. 
Twenty-fifth—Columbus, Ohio, June 27-July 1, 1927. 
Twenty-sixth—Faribault, Minn., June 17-21, 1929. 
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Alabama Institute——The close of the last school year 
marked the retirement of Mr. F. H. Manning, who com- 
pleted 34 years of executive service in this school, the 
last 18 years as its head. From every side come the most 
commendatory statements on the progress of the school 
under his management. 

Mr. Manning’s successor is Dr. D. A. MeNeill, formerly 
superintendent of education of Talladega County of this 
state, whose efforts in his new position we trust will 
meet with full success. 

To the courses in industrial work have been added vo- 
cational agriculture, furniture upholstering, and auto 
top repairing. The industrial work has been reorganized ; 
all the trades work in the school is to be under the direc- 
tion of a master tradesman, the teacher of each particular 
trade responsible to this man. Heretofore each trades in- 
structor was a unit without any relation to any other 
teacher in the school. 

The board of trustees recently purchased for $20,000 
a tract of 115 acres about three-fourths of a mile from 
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the school. This is to be used as a dairy farm and labo- 
ratory for teaching agriculture. 

Central Institute—The close of the past school year 
saw the dedication of a new school building. The addi- 
tion, which with site and equipment totals almost $400,000, 
will enable the school to widen considerably the scope 
of its work. The new structure, of modified Spanish ex- 
terior design, is four stories high and contains three units 
—the school for deaf children in the center, the science 
wing on one side, and the residence wing on the other, 
each with an entrance of its own. 

Adapted to the latest demands of correct school con- 
struction for class and residential purposes, the new 
school devotes particular emphasis to facilities for work 
with deaf children of pre-school age. The science wing 
includes an acoustie laboratory, lecture room for normal 
classes, a phonetic laboratory, an anatomical laboratory 
and an infirmary. 

Colorado School.—Ritter Hall, the new primary build- 
ing for the deaf, was completed during the summer 
months. Among the new features incorporated in this 
building are a large rhythm room with a specially con- 
structed floor, and a radioear room scientifically wired 
and equipped. 

At the end of the last session, the following teachers 
presented their resignations: Mr. Harry L. Welty, to go 
to the Nebraska School as head teacher, Miss Martha C. 
Bell, to go to the Northampton School, Miss Martha 
McClary, to go to the Louisiana School, and Miss Mary 
H. Kemp to be married. 

The following teachers have been added to the faculty: 
Mrs. Lydia Babeock Kennedy from the Rhode Island 
School, Miss Dorothy R. Ziebach from the South Dakota 
School, Miss Augusta Haaser from the New Mexico 
School, Miss Minnie E. Smith from the Virginia School 
and Miss Adelaide Brysch from the Iowa School. 
Kentucky School—There has been no change in the 
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staff of teachers and officers for the coming year. Although 
no building program was in progress this year, new pave- 
ments and fences have been put in place, and a new 
boiler installed in the power plant. 

Minnesota School—The following teachers have re- 
signed: Miss Sarah E. Lewis, to become supervising 
teacher in the South Dakota School; Miss Margaret 
Westervelt, to accept a position in the Columbus, Ohio, 
Day-School; Miss Gladys Olsen, to attend college; Mrs. 
Laura MeDill Bates; Miss Mary Kilpatrick, retired; and 
Mr. J. M. Hatfield, instructor of cabinetmaking, to accept 
a similar position in the California School. 

These places have been filled by the appointment of Miss 
Letitia Sauser, of Omaha, Nebr.; Miss Mildred Middle- 
ton, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Martha Peterson, of 
Devils Lake, N. D.; Miss Elsie Matheney, a normal stu- 
dent of last year, and Mr. Fred Cook as instructor of 
cabinetmaking. 

Mr. Toivo Lindholm of the Virginia School has been 
appointed assistant instructor of printing and to take 
charge of military tactics. Mrs. Toivo Lindholm has been 
appointed assistant instructor in domestie art, and Miss 
Cecelia Plaisance instructor in beauty culture. 

Ohio School——A very important thing for the future 
of this school occurred at the close of the legislative 
session last April when all legal restrictions concerning 
education of the deaf in Ohio were removed and the 
whole problem put in control of the Department of Edu- 
cation. In response to that authority the age of admis- 
sion has been reduced from seven to six years. A course 
of study for a first class high school has been adopted 
and interested children have been given enough time to 
complete it. 

The salaries of all individuals connected with the 
school have been greatly increased. The teachers’ salaries 
are now as good as the best. Likewise, the maintenance 
fund was increased so that there need be no lack of sup- 
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plies or equipment. An additional linotype and also one 
intertype machine has been purchased, providing eight 
typesetting machines. A special mechanic has been em- 
ployed for these machines who will alse be an instructor 
in general printing under the head teacher, Mr. James 
P. Ryan. 

Special record cards for industrial work are being pre- 
pared so that the projects on which children are working 
and exactly how much time each child devotes to his 
daily task may be known. It is hoped by this greatly to 
stimulate concentrated and intensive effort in industrial 
work. 

Mrs. Mary Grimes Patterson, who taught with great 
success in this school before her marriage, is returning, 
her husband, Rev. James Albert Patterson, having died. 
Miss Martha Bockley, teacher, is compelled to retire on ac- 
count of ill health. Miss Eleanor Earhart, teacher, has 
taken work in the Columbus Day-School. Mr. E. R. 
Abernathy, principal, served as principal of the summer 
school at the Kansas School. Miss Marie K. Mason, 
teacher, attended summer school at Yale University under 
the instruction of Dr. Russell. Miss Josephine Blake and 
Miss Violet Sharp, teachers, made a tour of a large part 
of Europe. 

The school celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of 
its founding August 31. This celebration was under the 
auspices of the Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Association which 
was having its triennial reunion in codperation with the 
school authorities. 


Pennsylvania Institution—The following instructors 
resigned: Miss Catherine Carpenter because of ill health; 
Miss M. Alice Bartholomew to be at home; and Miss Lena 
Kstridge to be married. Their places were filled by the 
appointment of Miss Alma R. Weaver of the West Vir- 
ginia School; Miss Helen Moore and Miss Catherine 
Ransenberger, both trained in this institution. 
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A MANUAL ON THE STATUS OF THE DEAF AND Dump. 
(Handbuch des Taubstummenwesens.) ASSOCIATION OF 
GERMAN INsTRUCTORS OF THE Dear. Published by Elwin 
Staude, Verlagsbuchhandlung, K.-G., Osterwieck Am 
Harz, Germany, 1929. pp. 760. 


From the time of the appearance in 1895 of Eduard 
Walther’s ‘‘Manual on the Education of the Deaf’’—and 
now long out of print—there has been great need in 
Germany for a comprehensive guide dealing with the 
deaf. Recently the task of producing a satisfactory work 
was undertaken by the Association of German Instructors 
of the Deaf as the body most concerned with the problem. 
This task has now been successfully terminated with the 
publication of ‘‘A Manual on the Status of the Deaf and 
Dumb.’’ The book embraces the efforts of a great number 
of picked specialists, each developing a particular phase 
of the main subject, and all under the direction of Herr 
Emil Schorsch, president of the association and prominent 
educator of the deaf. The new manual, as its title indi- 
cates, concerns itself not only with questions of pedagogy, 
but also to considerable extent with the early training 
and provision for the care of the deaf. The entire book 
is based upon present-day scientific knowledge, progressive 
practices in education, and a study of the social relation- 
ships of the deaf. 

The work considers, in part one, The Deaf Child and 
the Phenomenon of Deafness; in part two, The System 
of Education of the Deaf; in part three, The Social 
Status of the German Deaf; in part four, Education of 
the Hard of Hearing and Provision for Their Care; The 
Corrective Speech Movement in Germany. 

Although it is intended primarily to meet the needs 
of instructors of the deaf and the hard of hearing, the 
book should prove of service also to public officials, those 
engaged in pedagogical and sociological fields of work, 
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those concerned with the spiritual welfare of the deaf, 
physicians and members of the legal profession. It makes 
available for public use an authoritative guide to the 
problems of the deaf as an element of society. 

With aid from national and Prussian government de- 
partments, it was possible to keep the cost of publication 
at a reasonable figure. Copies may be obtained from the 
publishers in either of two editions, half-leather binding 
at 50 R M., and hard-cover binding at 45 R M. 


THE PRoBLeEM OF THE Dear. A Handbook of Information 
on Deafness, the Deaf and Dumb, and the Deafened. 
Compiled by the National Institute for the Deaf, 
London, 1929. pp. 96. Price, two shillings net. 

The National Institute for the Deaf of England has 
just issued a revised edition of its popular handbook of 
information on deafness, the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, under the title ‘‘The Problem of the Deaf.’’ Like its 
predecessors, the manuals issued in 1913 and 1924, re- 
spectively, the present version is a complete encyclopedia 
of information pertaining to the present state of the deaf 
in the United Kingdom. 

The purpose of the work is well expressed in the intro- 
duction, to this effect: 


The National Institute for the Deaf feel that it falls to them, 
for the first time in our social history, to place the full case of the 
deaf before the Public in its right and proper setting. They do 
so with every confidence that, with fuller knowledge of the case, 
the Public will not fail in their support of a cause which has for 
its aim and end the removal of suffering and the restoration of an 
afflicted class to their rightful share in the duties and privileges 
of citizenship. 


This is further emphasized by this statement in the 
preface by the Rt. Hon. Lord Charnwood, president of 
the Institute: 


Since 1924, there has been a considerable awakening of the 
public conscience to the conditions and needs of the deaf and 
dumb and the deafened, and consequently, a largely increased de- 
mand for information on these classes has arisen. 


In the thoroughness of the data collected and in the 
completeness with which it covers the field, it should serve 
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as a very ready guide concerning all the agencies at work 
to lighten the handicap incurred by deafness. It is a valu- 
able work to have at hand for reference wherever the 
cause of the deaf is involved. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Resolutions Adopted by the Convention.—The following 
resolutions of major interest were adopted by the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf at its twenty- 
sixth meeting at Faribault this year: 


On deaf drivers of automobiles— 


Resolved, That we express appreciation of the decisions of legis- 
latures, courts, and enforcement agencies which have removed re- 
strictions against deaf drivers of automobiles and we herein express 
our confidence in the ability of the deaf as safe drivers. As a 
precaution against any unfair discrimination against the deaf as 
a class, we recommend extra eare on the part of all deaf drivers 
to avoid accidents. 


On summer schools for deaf teachers— 


Whereas Normal Training Schools are contributing greatly to 
the professional growth and efficiency of oral teachers of the deaf; 
and 

Whereas many deaf teachers in both the academic and the in- 
dustrial departments of our schools are eager to increase their 
efficiency as teachers; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that steps be 
taken to establish a summer school or summer schools especially 
planned to meet the needs of these teachers. 


On approval of the work of the National Research Council— 


Whereas a committee of eminent scientists, educators and others 
interested in the problems of the deaf has, under the auspices of 
the National Research Council, adopted and recommended to the 
Council an elaborate and earefully considered plan of research 
work in this field in which our convention is vitally interested; and 

Whereas the Council has appointed a permanent committee to 
carry out this research program; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf in meeting assembled this 19th day of June, 1929, pledge 
its cordial support to the National Research Council and its com- 
mittee in the proposed surveys and investigations which it plans 
to carry out. 


On industrial education— 


Whereas it is the sense of this convention that the importance 
of industrial education in schools for the deaf has: not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized; therefore be it ; 

Resolved, First, that the industrial department of a school for 
the deaf is as important as any other department of the school; 
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Second, that adequate salaries be paid teachers of. in- 
dustries or trades so that the services of all trained, well qualified 
men and women may be secured; 

Third, that definite written or printed courses of study 
be used in the industrial departments and that every effort should 
be put forth to equip these departments with modern machinery 
for instructional purposes. 


On the expansion of Gallaudet College— 


Whereas we recognize the va'nable services which Gallaudet 
College has rendered and is rendering to the deaf by its provisions 
for continuing their education; and 

Whereas it offers about the only specific educational opportunity 
for the higher education of the deaf; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that its scope be enlarged along 
both academic and vocational lines as rapidly as is consistent with 
stability and economic safety, and that we pledge to President 
Hall, his faculty and Board of Directors, our support in every 
effort to bring about a greater Gallaudet. 


On expansion of work of the schools— 


Resolved, That we recommend that the schools for the deaf 
throughout the country raise their standards better to prepare 
their students for entrance into college and for life; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That if the gap between the schools and the college 
can not be bridged speedily by institutions now in existence and 
if they can not furnish industrial education to fit the deaf for the 
increasing competition which they must meet, we favor the creation 
of some other agency to supplement those now in existence. 


On scientific interest in problems of the deaf— 


Whereas our aim in the education of the deaf should be the 
greatest good to the greatest number; and 

Whereas our traditions, our prejudices and even our methods may 
not withstand the searching investigation of modern scientific 
methods; be it 

Resolved, That we welcome from whatever source suggestions 
which will result in economy of time and labor and which will lead 
to the greatest efficiency in learning. We believe that the rapid 
increase in vocabulary in the primary grades through silent read- 
ing is a distinct step in advance and should be encouraged. We 
believe that the increasing interest of university professors in the 
psychology and education of the deaf is most promising and en- 
couraging. We also believe that individual teachers and groups 
of teachers should be encouraged to undertake original investiga- 
tion for the improvement of methods of instruction and courses of 
study. 


A Turn for the Better in Illinois.—Great satisfaction 
was occasioned during the summer by the announcement 
of the appointment of Supt. D. T. Cloud of the Kansas 
School as head of the Illinois School. Mr. Cloud now 
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assumes responsibilities of a much larger sphere which we 
are convinced he will carry with merit. 

The appointment, we hope, will mark the beginning of 
a finer chapter in the school’s history. Within the past 
decade one managing head after another followed in 
rapid succession, each a total stranger to the world of the 
deaf and their needs, and each apparently succeeding to 
the position solely on a political background. This state 
of affairs could hardly make for the best interests of the 
school. 


The deaf people of the state, organized and thoroughly 
aroused, carried on an active campaign for a remedy to 
the situation, and eventually took their plea to the gov- 
ernor. As given in part in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal for 
August 8, the petition which they laid before Gov. Louis L. 
Emmerson in March of this year read as follows: 


We were educated at state schools for the deaf—not as a matter 
of charity, but that we might become self-supporting, law-abiding 
citizens; pay taxes and vote right. 

Law-abiding taxpayers we are—Federal statistics prove 98 per 
cent of America’s 44,885 deaf-mutes are self-supporting. 


The state has done all it ever can for us. We ask no special 
favors whatever. Equal citizenship privileges are ours; a chance 
to earn a decent living—to carve out our own career. 

For ourselves we ask nothing. But for our coming generation 
we plead—with piteous, pathetic earnestness—the same fair, square 
chance to be properly prepared for life’s battle. ‘‘The toad be- 
neath the harrow knows exactly where each tooth-point goes.’’ 

The present managing officer at Jacksonville is in line for merited 
promotion. Do, we beg, replace him with a tried and true educator 
—one intimately familiar with the full capacities of deaf children; 
not a well-intentioned faddist who would use them as raw-material 
for laboratory experiments. 

Such a man as Daniel Cloud, son of the late Rev. Dr. James 
Henry Cloud—well and widely known as our ‘‘Illinois’ Greatest 
Graduate.’’ A proven educator of sterling character; human; a 
harmonizer. Both as being the best man available, and in homage 
to the alma mater of his illustrious sire. 


That the desired effect was produced is evidenced by 
this statement on the part of the governor, which we take 
from the Jacksonville (Ill.) Daily Journal of July 30; 
issued simultaneously with the announcement of the 
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choice of Mr. Cloud by the director of the state depart- 
ment of welfare: 


I have made careful inquiry into their petition and conditions 
at the state school. 

I am convinced that their position is absolutely correct. What 
they want done at that school is what I want done and what I am 
sure the people of Illinois want done. I want it made the leading 
institution for the education of the deaf in the United States. 
I believe that this ideal requires a technically trained man. They 
are very scarce. Our own state has not offered the man who fills 
the requirements and I have approved the recommendation of the 
State Association of the Deaf and of the state department of 
public welfare. They favored Mr. Daniel T. Cloud, superintendent 
of the State School for the Deaf at Olathe, Kansas. 


The deaf people of the state of Illinois, in their success- 
ful efforts in this instance, have rendered a service that 
is of more than local significance. The state school at 
Jacksonville has in recent years stood forth as one of 
the few remaining examples in which the school sways 
with the variations in political tides. The new order 
emphasizes definitely that such considerations have no 
place in the proper conduct of a school for the deaf. 


Business Meeting of the Association—In a pause in 
the sessions of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf held its annual business 
meeting at the Minnesota School, at Faribault, on the 
afternoon of June 20, 1929, Dr. Harris Taylor presiding. 

Five members of the board of directors of the associa- 
tion, to serve for a period of 3 years from the date of this 
meeting, were selected by ballot. Six names had been sub- 
mitted in nomination, as required by the by-laws, at 
least ome month in advance of the meeting. Those de- | 
clared elected were Mr. Frank M. Driggs, Mr. E. MeK. 
Goodwin, Mr. A. C. Manning, Mr. John D. Wright, and 
Dr. O. M. Pittenger. 

The president announced appointment of the executive 
committee, comprising Dr. E. A. Gruver, Dr. David 
Fairchild, Supt. H. M. McManaway, and Dr. Harris 
Taylor, the last named acting ex officio. 
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The membership of a number of other committees was 
also announced, namely, the publicity committee, com- 
mittee on the hard-of-hearing child, the Melville Bell 
Memorial Fund committee, committee on summer normal 
schools, committee on the certification of teachers and pro- 
fessional standards, committee to formulate specific needs 
of the association and the Volta Bureau, and to study 
avenues of approach in appeals for funds (the executive 
committee acting with Dr. Knight Dunlap of the Na- 
tional Research Council), committee to meet with other 
organizations with a view toward closer codperation, and 
finally the committee on parent-teacher relationships. 

The president stated that plans for the normal school 
to be conducted by the association next summer were 
still in the tentative stage and that the executive com- 
mittee would require more time for a study of the most 
favorable possibilities. 

A motion was earried to authorize the president to take 
up with the Bell Telephone Company the question of 
conducting a campaign for better speech, calling attention 
to the benefit that would fall to the deaf who are lip- 
readers. 

Mr. MeManaway reported on behalf of the committee 
on education that steps are under way for submitting 
a plan for voluntary certification by the association for 
all of its members engaged in teaching the deaf. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Charnwood.—In its issue for July- 
September, 1929, Ephphatha, ‘‘a church quarterly maga- 
zine for the deaf of the United Kingdom,’’ carries an in- 
teresting sketch of Lord Charnwood and his relation to 
the work with the deaf. Widely known in this country 
for his other accomplishments, Lord Charnwood will also 
be remembered by visiting members of the International 
Conference on the Education of the Deaf, July, 1925, at 
London, as the presiding officer of that gathering. 


Lord Charnwood, president of the National Institute for the 
Deaf, was born in 1864 at Alresford, in Hampshire. He is the 
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fourth son of the late William Benson, Esq., and married Dorothea 
Roby Thorpe, daughter of the late Roby Thorpe, Esq., of Notting- 
ham, in 1897. Lord Charnwood was educated at Winchester and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he graduated with the first class 
honors in 1887. He was afterwards a lecturer at Balliol, but re- 
signed in order to stand for Parliament, and was elected in 1892 
for the Mid-Division of Oxfordshire as a supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone. He was raised to the peerage in 1911. He has always been 
keen on questions affecting the Empire and in matters to do with 
local administration. 

He has been for 21 years a member of the Lichfield City Council, 
has been twice mayor, and is now an alderman of that city. He 
takes part frequently in the debates in the House of Lords. 

During the war Lord Charnwood took an active part in recruit- 
ing, in work on behalf of the wounded, and in the volunteer move- 
ment. He commanded the Southwark Battalion of Volunteers. In 
his younger days he had served for years in what was then the 
1st Volunteer Battalion of the Hampshire Regiment. 

He has traveled a great deal, especially in N. E. India and in 
the United States of America. He is the author of a Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, and of a biographical essay on Theodore Roose- 
velt. Recently he has published a work of New Testament criticism, 
entitled ‘‘ According to St. John.’’ 

In addition to his office as President of the National Institute 
for the Deaf, Lord Charnwood occupies a similar position in the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf. His labors for deafness 
and the deaf therefore include every phase of that great question. 
He is always ready to make practical efforts on behalf of the 
deaf. The deaf and all who work for the deaf, owe a debt of 
gratitude to Lord Charnwood, for his advocacy and leadership 
of their cause. 


A Comparative Study of the Cases of Helen Keller 
and Laura Bridgman.—The results of a fascinating study 
of ‘‘A Comparative Sensory Analysis of Helen Keller 
and Laura Bridgman’’ were reported in an address by 
Dr. Frederick Tilney of Columbia University at a meeting 
of the American Neurological Association and the Amer- 
ican Otological Society, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1928, 
and subsequently printed in the Laryngoscope for June 
1929. The details of the subject may be too involved to 
permit of a full review in the short space available here, 
but suffice it to say that the paper is a treasure of in- 
formation for the student of functional psychology, par- 
ticularly as it relates to sense impairment and its bearing 
on further brain development. 
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An especially arresting point which Dr. Tilney makes 
is this: 


It is, I believe, the concentrated and systematic application of 
attention which endows experience with its full richness in associa- 
tional value. Such attention of course depends on continuous fune- 
tional use of association fibers in the brain. Time and patience are 
necessary for the development of such attention. Forel has likened 
consciousness to a retina in which there is a floating macula of 
attention. The difficulty with most of us is that this macula of 
attention floats too widely and tvo much, with the consequence 
that insufficient time is allowed for the needed concentration on 
any object or situation. As a result, there is an actual dearth 
of associations connected with most of the factors in our experi- 
ence. Judgment and reason and all of the mgher faculties suffer 
in consequence because the associational surplus from which they 
may draw their higher development is extremely meager. 


Holding Helen Keiler as an example in which brain 
power has reached a high degree of development under 
the influence of ‘‘concentrated, systematic attention,’’ the 
writer turns to a review of how modern man, utterly 
disregarding the same influences, is in reality inferior 
in mental capacity to the man of ages past. The latter, 
unaided by mechanical devices on every side, was com- 
pelled to fall back upon those principles of behavior—so 
well illustrated in the cases of Helen Keller and Laura 
Bridgman—that made for fuller brain growth. Says Dr. 
Tilney : 

The day in which we live is characterized by a predominant 
spirit of haste. Most of our ideals are shot through by aspira- 
tions for speed. In consequence, insufficient time is allowed for 
that patience, that concentration and that systematic practice which 
are the prerequisites of further brain development. We find our- 
selves in the midst of many and multiplying distractions. The 
rapid influx of new contrivances deceives us into believing that 
we are developing new ideas. With the exception of many luxuries 
and labor-saving devices, we lead about the same lives as did men 
300,000 years ago. Human behavior and human relations are 
changed but little, certainly not enough to preclude those ancient 
repetitious cycles of maladjustment which have led from one war 
to the next, from one revolution to another, which have frustrated 
our best civic intentions and efforts and which have left us little, 


if any, better off morally or intellectually than our predecessors in 
the early days of human history. 


Again Aeroplane Stunting and Deafness——The subject 
of aeroplane stunting as a cure for deafness will not rest. 
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It has broken out again among metropolitan papers, a fact 
not necessarily of importance were it not that members 
of the medical profession are quoted in support of that 
type of ‘‘cure.’’ 

First we have this statement from the New York Herald 
Tribune of August 13, 1929: 


Improvement of the faculty of hearing in persons who are 
afflicted with hysteria deafness by stunting in airplanes has been 
established definitely by tests conducted at the Newark Metro- 
politan Airport, Newark, N. J., it was learned yesterday. The 
finding is only applicable to certain forms of deafness and the 
longevity of the improvement has yet to be ascertained. 

Dr. M. Weinstock Bergman, formerly resident neurologist of Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, and now nerve specialist at Beth Israel Hospital 
in Newark, selected six persons out of forty deaf-mutes to make 
the high altitude flights. Examination following the tests showed 
that two persons suffering from hysteria deafness actually were 
improved. 

Deafness caused by organic disease or by destruction of parts of 
the ear or nerves cannot be helped, Dr. Bergman found, bearing out 
assertions of ear and nerve specialists. 

Although there has been much conflict among members of the 
medical profession as to the advisability of trying to cure deaf- 
ness, particularly by aviation stunting, otologists have been agreed 
generally that the hysteria affliction may be greatly improved and 
sometimes cured. The findings affect about twenty per cent of all 
the deaf-mutes, eighty per cent being held incurable because of 
organic causes. 

The tests, of which the results were made known yesterday, 
were conducted August 8 at the Newark Airport under auspices 
of the American Society for Promotion of Aviation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue. One hundred deaf-mutes were invited to apply. Of these, 
forty appeared at the field. Dr. Bergman, who said yesterday 
that he was the only medical man on the field, selected six persons 
whom he thought might be benefited. 

Miss Mary Weldon, 112 East 106th Street, twenty-three years 
old, and Miss Gladys Morley, 188 Grove Street, Montclair, N. J., 
both of whom were deaf, were declared by Dr. Bergman to have 
been benefited by the high altitude flight. Miss Morley had been 
wearing ear phones and Miss Weldon had been unable to hear peo- 
ple’s voices. Both underwent rigid tests following the air trial. 

Using a high-powered plane donated by Mrs. George K. Kunz, 
of Newark, Captain John O. Donaldson, World War ace, and 
Major R. L. Copsey, alternated in taking the mutes to an altitude 
of 10,000 feet. The stunting was climaxed by a nose dive of 
4,000 feet. Thomas L. Hill, president, and Hugh F. Sullivan, 
secretary, of the Society for Promotion of Aviation, directed the 
tests. 

The New York League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., from its 
offices in the Grand Central Palace building, Lexington Avenue and 
Forty-sixth Street, said yesterday that the league would not sanc- 
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tion the practice of attempting to cure deafness by aviation. Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips, president of the league, has long been a foe 
of the aviation ‘‘cure.’’ 

In the opinion of Dr. Phillips, hysterical deafness is not true 
deafness. This affliction, he holds may be treated and cured by 
psychiatrists without the risk of flying stunts. Deafness, he be- 
lieves, only exists when there is an incurable organic defect. An- 
other organization which consistently has discounted the stunting 
‘“eure’’ is the Medical Society of the County of New York. 

Explaining why he believes hysteria deafness can be greatly 
improved by flying, Dr. Bergman said that many deaf persons 
have suffered shocks or similar experiences which have created 
a form of psychological deafness. The imagination has played so 
strongly over a period of time that the temporary deafness be- 
comes exaggerated. Such an experience as stunt flying, combined 
with the strong hopes for a ‘‘wonder’’ cure, may very definitely 
rid the person of deafness or at least improve it, he believes. 

‘*Only people over twenty-one who actually feel that they want 
to take the test should be permitted to try,’’ Dr. Bergman said. 
‘¢The persons should be well settled in their ideas and should have 
had some experience in the world.’’ 

The applicant should be examined by both an ear specialist and 
a neurologist, he said, and seek advice from the county medical 
society which operates in his city. Out of the forty cases ex- 
amined at the Newark Airport, 20 per cent had been victims of 
meningitis and 40 per cent had been the victims of accidents 
which had destroyed nerves or parts of the ear. It would be 
futile, he pointed out, to expect a stunt flight to rebuild parts of 
the organ or nerves. 

Tests conducted on the six plane passengers after the experiment 
were favorable only to the two young women. Dr. Bergman said 
that sound reached their inner ears in greater proportion than 
before the flight, which was a favorable sign. In letters to the 
Society for Promotion of Aviation a week after the flight both 
women said the improvement had remained. Miss Morley as- 
serted that it had increased since then. 

The flight was unsuccessful in improving the hearing of William 
Silverstein, of 1035 East 163d Street, the Bronx, or that of Ed- 
ward Breason, of 847 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, although the 
latter believes that more stunt flying would cure his affliction. 
Harry Nagel, of 235 East Ninety-third Street, Brooklyn, who lost 
his hearing, and Samuel Horn, of 334 Williams Avenue, Brooklyn, 
who stammered, were declared by Dr. Bergman, after exhaustive 
tests, to have shown no improvement. A number of deaf-mutes 
who appeared for the tests were not accepted. 

Dr. Paul V. Winslow, ear specialist of 580 Park Avenue, who 
has made a study of the aviation ‘‘cure’’ for deafness, agrees with 
Dr. Bergman that hysteria deafness may be improved. He termed 
the condition a psychological affliction which is common in many 
deaf persons. He added: 

**Tt is foolish to believe that deafness caused by a disease which 
attacks the nerves can be cured by such a method. However, in 
the deafness caused by ecatarrh, which results in congestion of the 
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inner ear, the increased pressure caused by diving might have 
some effect.’’ 

Mr. Hill of the Society for Promotion of Aviation, said yester- 
day that further tests would be made. 


Another version of the matter, possibly not quite so 
optimistic, is given in the New York World, of the same 
date, in this wise: 

A desire for publicity was given yesterday by Major I. B. 
March, flight surgeon at Mitchell Field, as the underlying motive 
for most stunt flights purporting to be for the benefit of the deaf 
and dumb. Major March said there was ‘‘absolutely no scientific 
reason’’ for such performances, thus adding the condemnation of 
the Army Air Corps to disapproval put on recent ‘‘experiments’’ 
of this nature at the Newark Airport by the Medical Society of 
the County of New York and the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

The American Society for Promotion of Aviation, No. 522 
Fifth Avenue, sponsor of the flights in which six persons, suffering 
from deafness or affections of the speech, were taken to an alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet and brought down in a terrifying series of 
loops, spins and dives, insisted the results had been beneficial, and 
submitted letters from those who were ‘‘treated’’ in substantiation 
of its claims. 

Members admitted, however, that the only ‘‘history’’ taken of 
the various cases was filled out by the patients themselves, that 
no tests of hearing or speech were made either before or after 
the flights, and that they had no way of knowing whether the 
persons taken up did not ‘‘fake’’ both their ‘‘symptoms’’ and 
‘“eures’’ for the sake of getting free airplane rides. 

It was pointed out that only the fact of the rides being given 
free kept the sponsors of the flight from an encounter with the 
law, as Department of Commerce regulations expressly forbid the 
stunting of planes carrying passengers ‘‘for hire or reward.’’ 
The plane used was donated by Mrs. George F. Kunz, flying wife 
of the Tiffany gem expert, and the pilots who did the flying were 
Major Copsey and Captain Donaldson of the Newark Air Service. 

Major March pointed out that, aside from the ever-present 
danger of stunting, particularly in commercial planes not built 
to stand excessive strains, there is grave danger of doing per- 
manent psychological harm to the subject of such experiments. 
This danger, he said, far outweighs any possibility of good re- 
sults and the whole procedure is ‘‘absurd,’’ in his opinion, be- 
cause everything that can be achieved by the spectacular plane 
method may be duplicated in the laboratory shorn of the dangerous 
and objectionable features. 


Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria in Temperate and Trop- 
ical Regions.—Inasmuch as two of the prominent causes 
of adventitious deafness in this country are scarlet fever 
and diphtheria, it may be of interest to consider here 
the results of an investigation reported in the July, 1929, 
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number of the Journal of Preventive Medcine by M. 
Mann and I. J. Kligler on ‘‘The Schick Test in Palestine, 
a Country of Low Diphtheria Prevalence.’’ Starting 
with the generally accepted assumption ‘‘that diphtheria 
and scarlet fever are diseases of temperate countries and 
that they become less and less prevalent as the tropics 
are approached,’’ the authors conclude, as the outcome of 
their study, that for Palestine at least—a near tropical 
country—the absence of diphtheria is not a real one; the 
disease does occur, though in a form so mild as to be 
unrecognizable, the testimony of physicians dealing with 
eases that do come to their attention tending to sustain 
this view. The mildness of attack—markedly different 
from the virulent type peculiar to temperate lands—is 
attributed to the climate. 


Summing up, the writers declare 


Diphtheria and scarlet fever are relatively far less prevalent in 
Palestine than in countries having a temperate climate. 

From about 3,000 Schick tests it appears that the percentage 
of diphtheria immunes at the ages above 8 in Palestine is the 
same as found by Zingher in New York City, but that the im- 
munization starts earlier among the Palestine children than in the 
New York children. 

A comparison of the native and foreign-born groups on the one 
hand, and the Ashkenazie and Sephardic communities on the other 
indicates that the native-born, especially in the Sephardic com- 
munity, develop their diphtheria immunity much earlier than the 
foreign-born children. 

It would seem, therefore, that the absence of diphtheria in 
Palestine is only apparent. Since active immunity can probably 
be acquired only as the result of infection, the infection rate in 
the early age groups must be relatively high to produce so large 
a number of immunes. 


Granted, as this study seems to show, that the diseases 
in question are not really absent from the more tropical 
lands, the fact also stands out that in these regions they 
are not so virulent, hence not so severe in their after- 
effects. It may therefore be concluded that in temperate 
regions there is greater susceptibility to deafness—con- 
sidering only these two causes—than in the warmer parts 
of the world. 

A Lay Friend of the Deaf Passes Away.—Mr. J. Scott 
Anderson, well known by members of the profession of 
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educators of the deaf and by the deaf themselves, passed 
away, July 6, 1929. He was very much interested in the 
education of deaf children and never lost an opportunity 
to see a school located in the town where he visited. He 
was Scotch by birth, belonged to a great many societies 
and was well known and greatly esteemed. Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson, a prominent teacher of the deaf for many 
years, has the sympathy of all. 


CHART 
HoMOPHENOUS CONSONANTS 

A chart to be used by the teacher of lip-reading as a 
guide in teaching the theory of the homophenity of words. 
This chart has been devised by Coralie N. Kenfield, teacher 
of lip-reading, San Francisco, who has used it with grati- 
fying results. 

Chart (rolling) complete with fixtures, ready for hanging, $8.25, 
including express charges. The chart may be obtained from the 
Bruce Brough Press, 447 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California. 


When ordering state whether it is for use with the Nitchie or Muller 
Walle or other method. 


PUBLICATIONS BY THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, ENGLAND 


1. Language for the Deaf, Second Edition, by A. J. Story. 
Price 5s 4d, post free. Hill & Ainsworth, Stoke on Trent, 
England. 
2. International Conference Report, London, 1925. 
Reduced price 2s 6d. A. F. Boyer, School for the Deaf, 
Versailles Road, Anerley, London, S. E. 20. 
3. Farrar’s Arnold. Second Edition. 
Price 10s 6d, postage extra. F. Carter, Green Lane, Derby, 
England. 
4. Speech Reading and Speech for the Deaf, by A. J. Story. 
Price 3s 10d, post free. Hill & Ainsworth, Stoke on Trent, 
England. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpitH FItTzGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 
THE McCLURE CoO., INC., Staunton, Va. 


Barry’s Five-Slate System 
Price $2.50 Net 
Order From 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs Colorado 
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‘*FTRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HamMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 2’? 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HaMMOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


*‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, 


‘‘TALKS AND STORIES”’ 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 


‘SWORDS AND PHRASES’? 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60e. 
‘“‘BITS OF HISTORY’? 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘SWRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, Late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 

By Grace M. Beartig, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘CELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY’’ 
By Helen E. WHEELER, B. A., Formerly instructor in the Ameri- 
ean School for the Deaf. Single copy, 75e. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartrorp, Conn. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
(Now known as 1 Nathan Davis Place) 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 
Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 
LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 
1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JOHN DuTToN WRIGHT, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 


THE SCHOOL HAS JUST PUBLISHED TWO BOOKS 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


‘*The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1.00 postpaid, and 
‘*A Handbook of Practical Auricular Training.’’ 50c, postpaid. 
A third book by Mr. Wright is coming through the press for 
which advance orders are being taken. ‘‘A Handbook of Practical 
Speech Teaching.’’ $1.25, postpaid. 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books, I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


LANGUAGE 
S ORIES AND 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 


feachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Marearet J. STEVENSON 


THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Course In ENGLISH FOR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By J. W. Jonts, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised................::c:ccceseee 60¢ 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades..................:::000 60e 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75¢ 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 606¢ 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading. habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammiering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M.A. Gotpstemn, Director - Miss M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DrAF is published bi-monthly 
during the school year, appearing in the months of January, March, 
May, September, and November. The subscription is $2.00 a year, 
payable in advance; January number, one dollar a copy; single 
numbers otherwise, 50 cents each. For Great Britain and Ireland 
the subscription price, postage included, is 8s 6d; for France and 
Italy 11 frances, all of which may be sent through the international 


money-order office. 


Subscriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF may be sent to the Monumental Printing Company, 1918 
Harford Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland, or to the Editor, Gallaudet 


College, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


MONUMENTAL PRINTING COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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